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SABBATH CLOSING OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


THE one supreme, sublime moment in the defense of Sab- 
bath closing at the World’s Fair was when Senator Quay, on 
July 9, had the Fourth Commandment read from his Bible by 
the Senate's clerk, as his only and sufficient argument for his 
amendment conditioning upon Sabbath closing the Fair’s 
financial aid from this ‘‘ Christian nation,’’ so called in a 
recent Supreme Court opinion. The Senators listened in 
reverent silence to that constitutional law of nations. It was 
a scene worthy of an historic painting to be hung beside the 
landing of Columbus, cross in hand, or the devout landing of 
the Pilgrims after making in the Mayflower that famous com- 
pact, which Daniel Webster used to say was in reality the first 
paragraph of our American Constitution. 

In that act Senator Quay was the very personation not 
only of his father, a Presbyterian minister, who gave him that 
Bible, but especially of his Western Pennsylvania Scotch Irish 
constituency, which had sent more petitions and letters for 
Sabbath-closing than any whole State in the land. 

It was one of those spontaneous movements by which defeat 
is suddenly turned to victory, like the uprising without orders 
of the reserve regiment at Gettysburg, when Pickett’s charge 
had broken our lfnes. Few know how nearly defeated we 
were at that moment. In the first skirmish, in the House of 
Representatives, on May 25 and 26, when Western Pennsyl- 
vania was again fitly at the front in debate in the person of 
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Hon. Wm. A. Stone, who was ably secondeg by Mr. Johnstone 
of South Carolina, the Sabbath-closing cause had its Bull 
Run, beaten by a vote of one hundred and twenty-four to 
forty-three. This defeat was on a proposition to condition a 
half million appropriation upon Sabbath-closing, but soon 
after, the majority of the House Committee on the World’s 
Fair, doubtless representing what was then the sentiment of 
the House, voted also against so conditioning the proposed 
five million appropriation. In the Senate, the majority of the 
World’s Fair Committee, Senator Pettigrew, chairman, voted 
in favor of Sabbath-closing, but the Senate’s Committee on 
Appropriations, to which this recommendation was sent, killed 
it so silently that the assassination has not hitherto been pub- 
lished. When this Appropriation Committee reported the five 
million appropriation as an amendment to the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill, Sabbath-closing appeared only in the 
worthless and nominal amendment received from the House 
that closed only our Government Exhibit, which had been 
closed even at Paris and Vienna by the Secretary of State, 
and would have been closed by precedent again without an 
act of Congress. The friends of the Sabbath in the lobby 
had not anticipated this contingency. It was supposed that 
the Sabbath-closing decision of the Senate’s Committee on 
the World’s Fair would be adopted as a matter of course by 
its Appropriation Committee. Senator Quay had announced 
that he would vote for Sabbath-closing, but the World's Fair 
Committee were relied on to introduce and push the measure. 
Apparently without a moment’s premeditation, Senator Quay 
sprang to the breach and offered his amendment, conditioning 
the five million appropriation on Sabbath-closing, and sending 
to the clerk what he called a ‘‘ law book,’’ with a marked 
passage, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ to be 
read. The Senator who had said that ‘‘ politics owes no alle- 
giance to the Decalogue and the Golden Rule’’ was not there. 
While that divine argument yet stood alone, and before other 
humane and patriotic considerations were urged in the noble 
addresses of Senators Hawley and Colquitt, a test vote showed 
forty-five for closing to eleven for opening. God's law speak- 
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ing from the Book and from the millions of Christian hearts 
behind the petitions had already won the nearly lost battle. 
Yet again Senator Quay’s sagacity in accepting the safer 
amendment of Senator Gray in place of his own prevented a 
defeat in the House. Those of us who saw the battle from 
the lobby and in the galleries cannot doubt that if the bill had 
gone to the House with Sabbath-closing as a condition of the 
five million amendment, it would have been thrown over as 
a cargo of a sinking ship which could not otherwise be saved. 
Senator Gray’s amendment put Sabbath-closing in a separate 
and independent section of the bill and made it a condition of 
all appropriations, large and small, some of which had already 
been voted by both Houses, and required the Columbian Com- 
mission, which is really a committee of Congress, to make a 
Sabbath-closing rule for the Fair in case any appropriation 
whatever should be accepted by the management. It seems 
to the writer that both Senator Gray and Senator Quay, the 
one in the making, the other in accepting that amendment, 
builded better than they knew, guided, like Cyrus, by the 
hand of Providence. It was an important part of the work 
of the lobby to inform tried friends of ‘Ae Sabbath in the 
House, in all three parties, those who were for the five mil- 
lion appropriation and the larger number against it that the 
Sabbath-closing amendment stood by itself, no longer bound 
in the bundle of life or death with the five million para- 
graph—a fact that scarcely any of them had discovered. 
The critical moment came when the five million appropria- 
tion was defeated on July 19. The Democratic majority had 
been, for the most part, absorbed in fighting that, and had 
thought very little of the Sabbath question, supposing it 
went with the other. The friends of the Fair, on the other 
hand, had been so occupied in its defense that they too had 
thought much less of what history will show to have been the 
far more important question. The vote was called on the 
Sabbath-closing section. It sounded like atie. Ona count 
it proved to be carried by four votes only, seventy-eight to 
seventy-four. If the majority had remained so scanty, the 
anti-Sabbath lobby of the World's Fair management might 
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have turned it about. Then came on the result of earnest 
work by Rev. H. H. George, D. D., Field Secretary of the 
American Sabbath Union, and his assistants in the lobby. 
The seventy-eight votes were mostly Republicans, but on a 
call for tellers, those Democrats and members of the People’s 
Party, who had been made aware that this was a question 
apart from the five millions went about busily reminding 
Southern men that the South would expect them to be true 
to the Sabbath, and so the vote was carried up to one hundred 
and two for closing to seventy-two for opening. Further 
work of the same kind made the vote when taken finally by 
yeas and nays, one hundred and forty-seven to sixty-one. 
Sabbath-closing had become (waiting only the President's 
signature) the law of the land. 

For seventeen days more the five million appropriation was 
tossed with tempest, once reaching the harbor by a favorable 
majority of ten, only to be driven back for days by filibuster- 
ing. Every amendment laid upon its storm-swept deck its 
friends decided in advance must be thrown overboard to 
save it. Thank God, the Sabbath was not there to sacrifice. 

One lesson of this victory, lying on the surface, so that he 
may read who runs, is that Christian patriots who do not 
belong to the first or second House of Congress should join 
‘The Third House’’ and lobby by letters or in person, that 
‘‘oovernment of the people by the people, for the people’’ 
may ‘‘ not perish from the earth.’’ The forty millions in the 
households of the Christian churches, that Senator Hawley 
warned his associates it was not good statesmanship to offend, 
can have from Congress whatever they will ask for earnestly 
and persistently. Professed friends of the Sabbath who have 
not helped to secure this victory by a petition or letter or 
both may well hide their faces in shame. Fully 150,000 
petitions were sent to pastors in the mails by great labor and 
at great cost, of which 100,000 should have come back from 
that number of religious organizations of various kinds, but 
not ten thousand of these organizations have so petitioned. 
Fortunately the great representative congresses of the 
churches have petitioned by vote, almost without exception, 
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and Congressmen have been made to feel by the conversations 
and printed letters of Christian lobbyists that the churches 
which are unanimously for closing include in their house- 
holds a majority of the population, while those petitioning 
for opening do not include one-fortieth as many, personally or 
representatively. But the victory would have been earlier 
and surer if each Congressman had been made to feel strongly 
the desires of the churches zz his own district by receiving 
daily their petitions and letters. There is many a Congress- 
man to whom not one Sabbath-closing petition has been sent. 
No doubt some have had not so much as one letter. Letters 
that are not prompted by a selfish desire for office or at least 
for seeds are ‘‘as rare as a day in June,’’ that is, there are 
in a Congressman’s big mail about thirty of them in a year. 

There are three chief reasons why Christian patriots have 
so seldom made their influence felt in Congress by letters or 
lobbying. The first reason is a foggy idea of the relation of 
churches to the State. Whatever they should or should not 
do they certainly have ‘‘the sacred right of petition,’’ and 
when it was proposed that the nation should attack religion by 
an official national exhibition of Sabbath-breaking, to be paid 
for out of the taxes of Christians in part, there should have 
been swift protest from every Christian patriot in the land. 

A second reason why so many pastors and churches have 
been inactive while the roar of our Waterloo was sounding in 
their ears and the cry for re-enforcements was filling the air, 
is the spirit of pessimistic despair, which many good people 
have brought on themselves by feeding their minds chiefly on 
the slanders and scandals of the daily press. There are many 
pastors who think politicians are ‘‘ past praying for’’ and so 
leave the President and Congress out of their public as well 
as private prayers, when every Christian patriot should keep 
them in both, remembering Garfield’s inauguration text: 
‘“The King’s head is in the hand of the Lord as rivers of 
water: he turneth it whithersoever he will.’’ It is a short 
step from feeling that Congressmen are past praying for to 
the correlative feeling that they are past praying to. The 
preacher who says, ‘‘ It’s nouse’’ is of very little use himself, 
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because he lacks the essential grace of hope. A few weeks 
ago I asked a preacher of Pennsylvania to write to Senator 
Cameron, who had just voted on the wrong side in the World’s 
Fair Committee, and remind him that he was not fairly 
representing the banner state of this Sabbath-closing move- 
ment. He replied in despair, ‘‘I would just as soon write 
to his Satanic Majesty.’’ But that very Senator turned 
about, a few days after, on having his attention called to the 
very fact suggested as to the interest of his state in this 
matter. 

A third reason why Christians so largely fail to make them- 
selves felt in Congress—and this includes a larger number 
than both the others—is an inexcusable ignorance of the 
methods by which the people may and should make known 
to their agents, their ‘‘ Representatives’’ at Washington, 
what they desire should be done. I have often asked a 
preacher in vain for the name of his Congressman. I some- 
times have to tell him even the names of his Senators. The 
petitions that are sent in are, many of them, a comedy of 
errors. The new professorships of sociology in theological 
seminaries will soon correct this. Every patriot should form 
a ‘‘Government of the People’’ League, with one member if 
he cannot secure more, and read his daily paper, pad in hand, 
noting what bills have been introduced in Congress or the 
Legislature, and helping to pass or kill them by frequent 
letters to his Senators and Representatives. The voice of 
Providence, like the sound of many waters, cries to us in 
the needs of the hour, ‘‘ WRITE.”’ 

The writing just now should be to the Columbian Com- 
missioners, Chicago (Mr. J. N. Dickenson, secretary), urging 
them at their October meeting, at which one day, the eight- 
eenth, is set apart for hearing the friends of the Sabbath, 
to make, without delay, the Sabbath-closing rule required 
by Congress, allowing no postponements or evasions by the 
anti-Sabbath local management. ‘They should be urged also 
to veto the illegal contracts for liquor selling in the ‘‘ German 
village’’ and elsewhere, which the directors have made, in 
defiance of two laws of Illinois—the Hyde Park local option 
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law and the law against the sale of liquors at fairs, and so 
in defiance of the law of Congress, which requires the Fair 
to obey State laws. The exclusion of liquors, once voted 
in each house of Congress but in each case ‘‘ good for this 
day only ’’ because the liquor men sent in their threats more 
swiftly than good men their approval, can be won again from 
the Commission in October, or from Congress in December, if 
the friends of temperance will unitedly insist that the lawless 
contracts shall be vetoed. In this we are asking not pro- 
hibition but ‘‘ only obedience to law.’’ 

The Christian women of the land are loudly called to 
‘‘write’’ to the Lady Managers (Mrs. Potter Palmer, of 
Chicago, President) urging them to use their utmost 
influence to have the American standard of purity in art 
maintained in the art exhibits, which will otherwise do 
unspeakable harm to our youth. 

In towns where a Commissioner or Lady Manager resides, 
a strong Committee should be formed by the pastors or 
Endeavorers or W. C. T. U., to solicit their active aid in these 
two lines. 

The World’s Fair Directory, the Chicago branch of the 
management, has promptly accepted the conditioned appro- 
priations of Congress. At the same meeting it elected Mr. 
H. H. Higginbotham to its presidency. Both facts ought to 
be favorable to the Sabbath-closing movement. Mr. Higgin- 
botham is a trustee of Trinity Methodist Church, Chicago, 
and at the time the appropriation was made, said: ‘‘If the 
people want the gates closed on Sunday, we will close them.”’ 
Other prominent members of the Directory, however, are 
intimating that the labor lodges will be worked against the 
churches to secure a reversal of the action of Congress at its 
next session. Such a course is far more likely to alienate 
those who would otherwise be the best patrons of the Fair, 
the solid American Christian families, than to persuade the 
Senate, House and President, each and all, to stultify them- 
selves by reversing their decision. When the National Com- 
mission has made the Sabbath-closing rule required by 
Congress, there will be a fourfold cord not easily broken. 
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The claim is still made in nearly all cases by the friends of 
Sunday opening—that the liquor dealers were with the church 
people in the desire for closing. Szuce Congress decided for 
closing, one liquor paper has caught up this cry, but it is 
done evidently for the purpose of changing the action of Con- 
gress, for if the liquor dealers are gratified with the present 
state, it would be the wise policy for them to be quiet about 
it. But we challenge any one to name a liquor paper or a 
liquor organization that asked Congress to close the Fair on 
the Sabbath, or one of the champions of the liquor traffic in 
the Directory or in Congress or elsewhere, that spoke or 
worked for closing. Those of us who worked to that end in 
Washington were not helped but opposed by the liquor lob- 
byists, Louis Schade and Frank Lawler, and by those whose 
lobbying reversed the action of Congress exciuding liquors 
from the Fair. Furthermore, the Columbian Sunday Associa- 
tion and the Voce correspondent have both ascertained by 
personal interviews with Chicago liquor dealers that they 
unanimously desire the Sunday picnic crowds that opening 
would bring to their doors. They want the holiday, not the 
holy day. It is curious how many who never antagonize the 
saloons before are now anxious to keep their customers away 
by offering them a Sunday show—in place of Sunday beer. 
The tried friends of temperance in its societies, and in the 
churches, are all on the other side. 

Several prominent generals lost high positions in our army 
during our civil war because they did not swiftly and strongly 
follow up a great victory. Let not the friends of the Sabbath 
lose the momentum of the Yorktown we have won, but so 
follow it up at Chicago and again at Washington and in 
every State and city where Sabbath-breaking or liquor-selling 
lingers, that ere long we may joyfully reach ‘‘ Evacuation 
Day,’’ for the Continental Sunday and the Continental 
Saloon, the worst invaders of our native land. 


WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE ANDOVER ATTACK ON THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


I. 


THE Andover Review opens its reply to the second letter of 
Dr. Storrs * with the remark that its special value appears to 
be in the light it sheds upon the situation. This is precisely 
the remark we would make upon the reviewer's article itself. 
It has revealed, in ways not to be misunderstood or misinter- 
preted, the unalterable hostility of the Andover faction to the 
present American Board. The faction unblushingly claims 
that its principles, that is, the principles of a small, skillful, 
and bold minority, shall rule over the Board to such a degree 
that not a question shall be asked of any candidate who pro- 
poses to accept any one of the Creeds, not excepting that 
commission creed of 1883, which has been well called the 
Omission Creed. ‘‘ He only,’’ says the Review, ‘‘ can write 
worthily of so sacred a cause as foreign missions, who has 
learned to be severe to himself and charitable to others, and 
who is moved by something of that love to all men which He 
revealed who gave himself to death for their life.’’ This lan- 
guage is plainly intended as a severe and lofty rebuke to Dr. 
Storrs; and an equally lofty assumption on the part of the 
reviewer of that sanctity that fits him for the holiest themes. 

It is well known that the person who makes this claim to 
special sanctity stands accused before the public as guilty of 
the perversion of a sacred trust. He may have a small party, 
especially in the political papers, to applaud the deed, but it 
is our conviction that the immense mass of well-informed evan- 
gelical Christians look upon it with sorrow and earnest con- 
demnation, as illegal, immoral, and corrupting to the public 
conscience. The action of Andover makes it, so far as its 


* The Independent, June 30, 1892. 
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influence goes, impossible to place any charitable bequest 
under the guardianship of the law. Not only evangelical 
Christians interested in the case as one of disastrous influence 
upon religion, but men of the liberal party do as strongly 
condemn the morality of the act, although they approve the 
theology of the new departure. A distinguished Unitarian 
lawyer, the Hon. John C. Dodge, in the Unitarian Review 
(April, 1883, pp. 317-321) has strongly condemned this act as 
a perversion of funds to a use opposite to that to which the 
givers, solemnly, and with all the safeguards of law, conse- 
crated them. After exposing the fallacy of the Andover 
justification he remarks : 


Would it not be well for those who control the school to consider 
whether, if supported by such use of its endowment, it is likely to be an 
efficient agent in introducing among men that higher standard of Chris- 
tian morals which is unquestionably the world’s most pressing need. 

But, while it seems to us very clear that the intent of the founders 
ought not to be, and cannot usefully be, carried into effect, it seems 
equally clear that their purpose ought not to be thwarted by using the 
money given by them in teaching their creed in any new light or inter- 
pretation. The great, rich, and progressive denomination to which the 
school belongs cannot afford todo this. The world has not forgotten 
the reproaches heaped upon Harvard College, because the Hollis pro- 
fessorship was given toa Unitarian. There the foundation only required 
the incumbent to be ‘‘ of sound or orthodox principles,’’—words of very 
indefinite signification. Here, the founders, with this case before them, 
and for the purpose of avoiding a like result, spared no pains to make 
their intent clear and definite, and to make it certain that that intent 
should forever dominate the school. 


All right-minded persons of every denomination, Catholic 
and Protestant, agree with this verdict. Justice Gray him- 
self, in the Andover case, gave an opinion adverse to the 
Andover claims. 

It may appear to some a psychological curiosity that gen- 
tlemen thus circumstanced should claim superior sanctity. 
This may be explained in various ways. If the claim were 
not put forth with coolness and confidence by themselves, it 
might never be thought of by others. The unrest of the 
mind under conscious public disapprobation might push one 
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to this self-assertion, in defense. We see many examples of 
men in flagrant wrong, who come to consider themselves the 
chosen of God, and feel aggrieved when any one intimates 
the contrary. That was the state of our southern brethren, 
in the time of our Civil War. No one doubts that Stonewall 
Jackson was a man of prayer, and a man of faith. But he 
was under a pitiable delusion with regard to the cause he 
fought for. Andover is sincere in the assumption of saintli- 
ness ; but it is a pitiable delusion. There is nothing in pro- 
gressive theology, in the New Departure, to support it. It is 
a humanitarian and rationalistic scheme, which is to have its 
day, until the brightness of Christ’s coming shall destroy it. 
There is nothing in it to justify a professor in assuming the 
office of Father Confessor to the President of the Board ; or to 
justify any zeal on behalf of missions. 

That Andover has a quenchless zeal for something, must 
be admitted. Itis all concentrated upon the American Board. 
The minority, of which Andover is the head and substance, 
must rule. As Andover has reversed the very principles upon 
which the seminary was founded, so the Andover faction 
claims that the Board must reverse its principles, and send 
out men who will preach probation beyond this life, and a 
Bible so full of errors that you must rely upon yourself, upon 
your Christian consciousness, or your ethical judgment, for 
light. Whatever you obtain in that way is God’s revelation 
to you. 

So long as the Board regards this new theology as contrary 
to Scripture truth, Andover cannot rest. Its missionary zeal 
is very great and intense. 

‘‘Delenda est Carthago’”’ is the motto of the inner spirit of 
Andover. It mistakes this for true missionary zeal; and is 
no doubt perfectly honest in claiming a zeal in comparison 
with which the founders, good men, on the whole, were dull 
and stupid. We readily yield to them all that they demand 
on the score of zeal. And it must increase. For if, after all 
its sacrifices, its bold political management, its tireless 
attacks upon the Board and its officers—especially upon Dr. 
Alden—until now it is confessed that the rest of the officers 
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of the Board are as bad as he—if, after all this, Andover is to 
remain in a minority, and the evangelical character of the 
Board is to remain unimpaired, Andover will sink into in- 
evitable obscurity. It might be incorporated into Harvard 
University, and obtain a new respectability for a time. 


II. 


While Andover claims a high position for sanctity (zeal), 
its claim for its students is quite as positive, but seems not to 
be so well supported. It is understood that some chosen ones 
are put forward every year, who are evangelical enough, it is 
hoped, to secure appointment-—and Andoverian enough to 
secure a triumph. ‘The scheme has not worked well, and has 
been simply annoying. ‘The very last case is an instance. 

The examination was not satisfactory ; and some questions 
about the candidate’s belief in the immortality of the soul, etc., 
were addressed to him, in strict accordance with the rules of 
the Board. Thereupon Andover became excited, and a new 
attack upon the Board was begun. It is reported that three 
professors and some students came from Andover to Boston, 
to testify to the missionary zeal and ability of the candidate. 
This was all in accordance with the general statement on the 
first page of the ‘‘ Reply,’’ which says, ‘‘ We are considering 
men whom we have known in the intimacy that such trials as 
those to which they are subjected by the policy of the Board 
naturally begets. We have seen their quality and learned 
through what hardships they have obtained their ample 
training for service, and with what consecration and joy they 
have anticipated it; and what are the serious, and to us 
seemingly needless, misunderstandings, harassments, anxi- 
eties and disappointments to which they have been sub- 
jected.” 

This would excite our sympathies for these devoted young 
men, could we have perfect confidence in the description. 
But we cannot help asking ourselves why these young men 
should give themselves, with consecrated ardor, to the foreign 
missionary work? Such action on the basis of their creed is 
illogical. Man is not, according to Andover, in a lost con- 
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dition ; and the heathen will surely have a fair chance, a 
better chance, in the world beyond. There may be an 
anti-Board zeal for missions, derived by induction from the 
Andover faculty, but among the students it is comparatively 
moderate. It appears so in the case which has caused this 
new outbreak. Instead of being in great distress, and having 
his life blasted, the candidate has declared himself ‘‘ un- 
decided.’’ He would’ be glad of an appointment by the 
Board ; and he might go—or he niight choose the home field. 
It is evident that this was a prepared case, and that the sub- 
ject was not thoroughly indoctrinated. This has been well 
understood for years in other cases. 

In reference to this last case, a distinguished retired minis- 
ter in Pennsylvania writes: ‘‘It isa great trial of the faith 
and patience of honest Christians to have an Andover whose 
function it is to breed, from year to year, one or two new 
theological dreamers, trained and coached, and ripe for the 
Board’s annual disturbance. It passes my understanding 
how Christian men can so trifle with the precious interests of 
missions.”’ 

We have heard enough of the anxieties and disappoint- 
ments of these youthful candidates, and of the consecrated 
and saintly spirit of Andover. Let us have rest. 


IIT. 


The Andover critic upon Dr. Storrs is positive and dicta- 
torial, just in proportion to the groundlessness of his position. 
He is skillful in assuming with utmost confidence as fully 
conceded, what the Board has uniformly rejected, by large 
majorities, and will continue to reject. He regards concession 
as a full surrender. 

The Board has made every possible concession, but it is 
certain that it has made no surrender. It has exhausted 
every means to win t’1e minority to unity and confidence. Its 
concessions have been in regard to modes, and not in regard 
to doctrine. The Board has guarded itself on this point, as 
Andover knows; and to maintain that these concessions are 
a complete surrender of the main position is absurd. Self- 
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respect, if not regard to truth, should have kept the writer 
from making such a claim. 

The position taken by the Board at Des Moines, that the 
Andover hypothesis as to probation after death is divisive, 
perversive, and dangerous, has been strongly re-affirmed at 
subsequent meetings. 

At Springfield, ‘‘ unabated carefulness in guarding the 
Board from any committal to the approval of that doctrine’’ 
was enjoined upon the Prudential Committee. This does not 
look like ‘‘ abandoning the ground.”’ 

At Minneapolis, the plans of Andover, and of those who 
merely tolerated Andover, were met with decided negatives. 
Two amendments were carried by large majorities, making 
the duty of the Prudential Committee clear and unmistakable. 
The last authoritative word on the subject was the following, 
after all the investigations that had been made: 


Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves the principle upon 
which the Prudential Committee has continued to act in regard to 


appointments for missionary service, in strictly conforming to the well 
understood and permanent basis of doctrinal faith upon which the mis- 
sions of the Board have been steadily conducted, and to which, in the 
exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee had no option but to 
conform. 


In view of all this, one is amazed at the offensive assurance 
of the following passage from the Andover reply to Dr. Storrs: 


Dr. Storrs pays no attention to our demonstration of the fact that the 
management of the Board has abandoned the ground originally taken, 
namely, that the universal decisiveness of this life is an underlying and 
necessary truth of the gospel. Its acceptance is no longer required of 
candidates. 


This statement does not lack boldness; it simply lacks 
truthfulness. 

IV. 

There are many other assertions in the Reply which have a 
show of truth, and a reality of falsehood. The writer appears 
to relish this sort of play between the two. Dr. Storrs, he 
affirms, has proclaimed that a complete agnostic upon the 
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whole subject will be eagerly welcomed by the Prudential 
Committee. We can find no such declaration of Dr. Storrs. 
But supposing that he has made it, our ingenious critic im- 
mediately proceeds : 


If a candidate may hold, as is now freely granted, that the Bible 
does not exclude the hope of a future opportunity, what authority is 


there for requiring that the candidate himself should exclude such a 
hope? 


This is not very luminous ; but its chief object is adroitly to 
lead the reader to receive the latter position as the same as 
complete agnosticism. 

The man who maintains that the Bible does not exclude the 
hope that those who die in sin will have a future opportunity, 
has taken a positive position, and an alarming one. He will 
not stop there. If he can say that the Scriptures do not 
exclude the hope, he will soon see that they favor the hope. 
If one such man has been appointed by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, we ask who? and when? The positive claims made 
on this point fall to the ground. The ‘‘agnosticism’’ of 
the Board is that which it has always acted upon ; that which 
says, ‘‘I know nothing about it. I leave it with God, and 
with His Word, which seems to discountenance it.’’ 

V. 

Andover is in great trouble over the Prudential Committee 
as a theological council; as having power to inquire into a 
man’s faith, to ask him questions, to go beyond the creed of 
the churches, to ignore congregational ordination, etc., etc. 
All this is very grievous to Andover. It will never consent 
that the Board should rule in this way. It wishes to rule 
itself. 

The common sense view of the Prudential Committee sets 
aside all these objections as exceedingly weak and foolish. 

The Prudential Committee are an agency for conducting 
Christian missions; not of any one sect, but evangelical 
missions, for the salvation of the heathen, for preaching 
the gospel of salvation according to the evangelical faith. 
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They are to select men for this high service. Many charac- 
teristics are demanded that are little thought of in the pas- 
torate at home, where the local individual church assumes 
all the responsibility. The health and constitution are to 
be considered ; the social habits, ready sympathy with people 
of all conditions, adaptedness to teach, general harmony of 
views on ecclesiastical organization and the preaching of the 
gospel. To send a man, merely because he wishes to go, or 
because friends wish him to go, would be to abrogate the 
responsibilities of the Committee. 

It is a strange infatuation that would forbid the Committee 
to ask the candidate a question on the most important subject 
of his life-work ; on that for which chiefly the Committee is 
constituted. To do this is said to make them ‘‘a theological 
court.’’ They may question him minutely on any other 
subject except that which, after all, is the chief subject! 
The claim is so absurd that no person of common sense, un- 
influenced by partisan interests, can entertain it for a mo- 
ment. To have a Committee that will thus abdicate common 
sense, is the whole object of the war upon the Board. Let 
no theological question be asked, and Andover is satisfied. 
A Unitarian, a Universalist, a Pantheist, with the Andover 
freedom of interpretation, may profess a creed of acknowl- 
edged weight, and become a missionary of the Board at once, 
with the applause of Andover. 

It is plainly intimated in the Reply that, at the next 
meeting of the Board, all asking of ‘‘supplementary ques- 
tions’’ is to be forbidden! ‘‘The sole and exclusive theolog- 
ical Board’’ will thus come to anend. Andover will be sat- 
isfied ; and any student who wishes to, may enter the service 
of the Board without let or hindrance. What a collection of 
incompatibles would soon adorn the missionary fields ! 


VI. 
Another subject of grief to Andover is ‘‘ the churches.’’ 
This topic is somewhat worn. It has done constant service 


for some years. The wrath of ‘‘the churches’’ has been 
threatened at successive meetings of the Board. This threat 
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is thunder without lightning. It has become very much 
like the perpetual whistling of the locomotive passing one’s 
residence, which may be a nuisance, but is to be quietly 
borne. The Reply complains of the Board that ‘‘ It will not 
accept as missionaries men whom*‘ the churches’ honor as 
pastors.’’ If it had said, whom ‘‘ some churches’’ honor as 
pastors, the assertion would be true. Congregational 
churches vary. They are independent. Some are very 
nearly Unitarian. They do not object to preaching that 
borders so closely upon Unitarianism and Universalism, that 
ministers from those churches would be gladly seen in their 
pulpits. We suppose all churches fed upon Andoverian the- 
ology to be of that class. 

But the majority of churches have no sympathy with 
such a gospel. They are disgusted with the perpetual war 
made upon the Board, and with the pretentious and self- 
assuming spirit of Andover to represent progressive thought. 
They regard the Andover theology as a re-hash of old her- 
esies, speculations of other centuries cut into a new dress, 
with the aid of German tailoring. They are not much dis- 
turbed by it. They see it has a weak following, though the 
noise it makes reminds one of General Grant’s two wolves. 

The Andover Review and the Christian Union are the 
only religious publications regarded as Congregational that 
are advocates of the New Departure. We insist, then, that 
common modesty and regard for truth should lead the Reply 
to insert ‘‘ some’’ before ‘‘churches.’’ With this correction, 
the proud, if not insolent, declaration of Andover and its little 
minority, ‘‘ We cannot waive the right of young men in the 
fellowship of the churches and their ministry to appointment 
under the Board,’’ is harmless by its absurdity. It is de- 
manding of the Board to ignore its past, and to abdicate all 
claim to common sense and fidelity to trust. 

But, setting this aside, the Congregational churches are 
not organized, nor are they in any way unified so as to be 
an authority in appointing missionaries. They have never 
taken it upon themselves. Should they do it, they would 
feel compelled to have a Board to study the subject and com- 
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prehend it. Every Congregaticnal church is an independent 
body. It chooses its own pastor and dismisses him at 
pleasure. The ordinary Council regards the compact between 
the church and the candidate as something not to be inter- 
fered with. Often some strongly object, but in general 
a majority go with the church, and the most diverse char- 
acters get into the ministry. But in a year or two the 
church can put its pastor out again. In missions, there is no 
church to invite, there is none to dismiss. A mistake is often 
a mistake for life. If a church here finds that it has made 
a bad choice, it has the remedy in its own hands, and is rarely 
slow to use it. Now to suppose that the churches will 
generally demand that any man who can get an ordination at 
home shall be received by the Prudential Committee as a 
missionary for foreign service, is to suppose them equally 
destitute of sense and religion. 

There is, indeed, no meaning to the oft-used phrase about 
‘*the churches.’’ They have put forth no law nor will they, 
nor can they doit. It is not the genius of Congregational- 
ism to doit. It is, therefore, impossible to derive from the 
churches any rule on such a point. It would be equally 
sensible to demand that the commander-in-chief of the army 
should take all his instructions from the militia of the United 
States. He would doubtless say that he had a profound 
regard for the militia, but could not see how he could derive 
his orders from bodies so dispersed and various. 


VI. 


The Reply maintains that ‘‘the last six years have borne 
ample testimony that the hypothesis has not proved divisive, 
’” while it has embroiled, 
and continues to embroil Andover and her followers with the 
friends of the American Board. The Board persistently re- 
fuses to accept it, and the Andover minority, with its numer- 
ous political friends, is loud in denunciation of this refusal. 

It is the one divisive subject now troubling the friends of 
missions. ‘The minority shows itself incapable of the least 


nor shown any divisive tendency, 
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abatement of its claims to rule. It is dictatorial and peremp- 
tory. It treats Dr. Storrs’ noble and excellent letter with 
scant courtesy, and extracts from it many things which are 
not init. It complains that he has paid no attention to the 
‘* demonstration’’ that the Board has changed its ground. 
The assertion of such a ‘‘ demonstration ’’ is false and decep- 
tive. The Board has formulated no statement to authorize it. 
With regard to the heathen it has always, as have its mis- 
sionaries, taken the Bible view, that God has in every nation 
those who fear Him and are accepted of Him, but that the 
incorrigib:y wicked are lost, are now in a lost condition, unto 
whom the gospel of salvation is sent. If they now reject 
it there is no future offer in the life beyond. The Board has 
sent no candidate into its mission fields who would not accept 
this, and the Andover ‘‘ demonstration ’’ becomes a mere un- 
supported assertion contrary to truth and fact. 

That the imposition of this new speculation has caused much 
earnest discussion and difference of opinion in the commit- 
tee, and among corporate members is sufficiently well known. 
There was a great desire to conciliate the Andover party. 
Changes of administration proposed by the committee of nine 
were made. This irenic spirit of the Board is well stated in 
Dr. Storrs’ letter : 

‘‘The three aims prominently in view have been: first, as 
a thing of obligation, to decline to treat as unimportant, or as 
tending to no injurious consequences, the opinion which the 
Board, by repeated votes, after discussion, has refused to 
approve, and accordingly not appointing those positively 
holding it to service abroad ; secondly, to remove all occasion 
of complaint on the part of the minority that they have not 
fair and full representation on all permanent or annual com- 
mittees ; thirdly, to make, as seems obviously proper, a large, 
cordial and sympathetic allowance for doubt and obscurity in 
the minds of young candidates on the point in controversy 
trusting to study, reflection, missionary experience, to clarify 
what is obscure, to confirm right tendencies of thought, and 
to give a vigor of conviction not yet appearing as to the pur- 
pose of missions and the meaning of the gospel.”’ 
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There is in the above the utmost concession to doubt and 
obscurity of view, not for the purpose of sanctioning them, 
but of clearing them away. ‘This generosity was wholly lost 
upon Andover. And the cases she has put forward were 
such as could not pass, even with this great concession. 

Andover now declares that concessions are no longer of any 
value. It is the entire, unqualified surrender of the Board 
that will be demanded. This divisive and perversive hypoth- 
esis is to pervade the mission fields, with its blight of disas- 
trous influence, carrying with it the Andover view of the 
Bible, of the Sabbath, of the decalogue, and of humanity. 

The Board will adhere to the Bible. With great sorrow it 
will leave Andover to pursue her chosen course, but will im- 
plore heaven with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 
that she may be recovered out of this snare, and radiate, as 
once she did, light and not darkness, upon the world. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 

Lexington, Mass. 


[Since the above was in type it has been announced that the Visitors 
have dismissed the case on broad grounds without giving an opinion on 
the merits of the case ! 

The public is also informed that Professor Smyth w7// continue to sign 
the creed! Could not the Visitors relieve him of this humiliation ?— 
cs 
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FAILURE OF CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


AT least in Stillwater, Minn., the attempted marriage between the 
public school and the Roman Catholic parochial school has been denied 
the banns. The amalgamation will not continue for another year. The 
good sense and patriotism of the citizens of Stillwater have so an- 
nounced themselves that the Roman Catholic parochial school must be 
conducted hereafter as a parochial school pure and simple, and not asa 
hybrid public-school parochial-school. At such an issue all American 
citizens who, in accordance with the genius of our institutions, are bound 
to protest against any union of Church and State, may well and heartily 
congratulate themselves. 

It may be well enough to restate the method of this proposed, and 
happily in this case defeated, union. It is very necessary that the Amer- 
ican people clearly know what it all means. I am sure I am not writing 
in haphazard fashion when I say that this proposed plan includes ele- 
ments like these. 

It does not include any the less activity on the part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the building and equipping of Roman Catholic 
parochial schools in many places. To the parochial school system that 
hierarchy is pledged. As far as possible, to segregate the children of 
Roman Catholic parentage from the influences, broadening and patriotic, 
of our public school system, is still the unrelaxed intentions of that 
hierarchy. 

It does include, wherever it shall seem best to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, such a relation to the public school system as shall enable 
them to use the public school system for their own purposes. There are 
places where the hierarchy cannot compass the management of the 
children by their own specific parochial schools ; the children are too 
many, the schools too expensive, or too poorly equipped. In such 
cases, it is the purpose of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to lay hold of 
and, at least in some sort, bend to their special uses, the public school 
system. They want to have schools like that accurately designated by 
a child in Stillwater, in answer to an inquiry, ‘‘Oh, you mean the Ca¢h- 
olic public school upon the hill!’ The name the child gave it is signif- 
icant of the whole plan—a Catholic public school. 

This plan involves the separation of the children of Roman Catholic 
parentage from the other children of the Republic. Where there are 
such things as ward lines, ward lines are to be wiped out as regards 
these special schools. Here is one of the most fatal blows at our whole 
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public school system this plan contemplates. Our public school sys- 
tem is inclusive. This is exclusive. That meansthe mingling of all 
classes. This means the keeping apart of a special class. That means 
the general influences of the Republic playing upon aud fusing the 
children. This means the special influence of a special church predomi- 
nant. Nothing can more thoroughly clash with the fundamental idea 
of our public school system than such a notion and method as this. It 
meaus the resources of the State tasked and taxed to make a certain 
sort of religionists—something, in the American view, entirely foreign 
from the function of the State. 


This plan involves that the teachers in these schools shall be maznly 
Roman Catholic. There may be here and there a teacher of another 
sort, but only on the fringe of things. The controlling influence in 
such schools is to be always Roman Catholic. Here, again, comes 
destined discord into our pubiic school idea. Under such plan the 
boards of education would be obliged to ask, not, ‘‘Is such or sucha 
teacher qualified to teach?’’ but ‘Is such or such a teacher of such 
sectarian sort that he or she can teach in these special schools?”’ 


This plan involves the wearing in such schools by the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical orders, of their peculiar ecclesiastical garb. And here, again, 
is clash with our public school idea. The structural thought of that is 
that it shall not be warped toward any sectarian instruction. But there 
are various sorts of instruction—teaching by garb and gesture, as well 
as by the ear or printed page. A Roman Catholic nun or friar in her 
special dress or his, means primarily and predominantly Roman Cathol- 
icism. Here is the strongest sort of visual sectarian teaching. That 
it is visual does not make it any the less sectarian. 

This plan further involves that the title of all these so-called trans- 
ferred parochial schools shall be always vested in the Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy, and not in the constituted city or town authorities. For some 
pitiable sum, like a dollar a year, the school boards shall have the use of 
such property. Anybody can see that the school boards must come thus 
under special obligations to the owners of such properties—the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Ifsuch plan should generally prevail it could not 
but be that the hierarchy would come into a most undue position of 
control. If you accept a valuable thing for almost nothing you neces- 
sarily come under a sort of subjection to him from whom you receive 
such acceptance. Here you have an incipient union of Church and 
State. It is impossible to dodge the fact. The general carrying out of 
such a scheme as this would simply make the Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy a very authoritative factor in public school instruction. 

What is the great ‘‘compromiise,’’ so-called, in such a scheme as this? 
Simply that between the hours of nine in the morning and four in 
the afternoon, while the State has control, no sectarian instruction shall 
be given. But up to the moment of nine in the morning, and immedi- 
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ately after the moment of four in the afternoon, this same school, and 
with Roman Catholic teachers, and garb, and pupils—there need not be 
the slightest change—becomes immediately, on the strike of the clock, 
a full-fledged, thorough, intense Roman Catholicschool. Itseemsto me, 
it is very difficult to see where the great compromise comes in. It looks 
to me rather like capitulation of such schools by school boards to sectarian 
Roman Catholic uses. It isthat. It is nothing else. More and more, 
should such a scheme get currency, American citizens would be sub- 
jected to the meddling in their school affairs of a foreign potentate on 
the Tiber. If Roman Catholics will persist in the establishment of de- 
nominational schools then they must be willing to pay for them, as the 
rest of us do. That is the nib of the whole scheme—-to get possession 
of public school funds somehow for sectarian uses. But this shall never 
be in our free America. It would be the complete wreckage of our en- 
tire public school system. 

All the Americans should rejoice with the patriotic citizens of Still- 
water, that this subtle and utterly disorganizing scheme has been de- 
feated amongst them.— 7he Examiner. 


WAYLAND Hovyt. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WHITTIER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The following sketch, written by Mr. Whittier with his own hand a 
few years ago in response to inquiries made of him, gives the main 
points of interest in that long and useful life which ended in this world 
Sept. 7. The studied simplicity of the account and its unstudied pathos 
are highly characteristic of the man. 


I was born on Dec. 17, 1807, in the easterly part of Haver- 
hill, Mass., in the house built by my first American ancestor, 
two hundred years ago. My father was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances— a man of good natural ability and sound judg- 
ment. Fora great many years he was one of the selectmen 
of the town, and was often called upon to act as arbitrator in 
matters at issue between neighbors. My mother was Abigail 
Hussey, of Rollingsford, N. H. 

A bachelor uncle and a maiden aunt, both of whom I re- 
member with much affection, lived in the family. The farm 
was not a profitable one; it was burdened with debt, and we 
had no spare money ; but with strict economy we lived com- 
fortably and respectably. Both my parents were members of 
the Society of Friends. I had a brother and two sisters. Our 
home was somewhat lonely, half hidden in oak woods, with 
no house in sight, and we had few companions of our age and 
few occasions of recreation. Our school was only for twelve 
weeks in a year—in the depth of winter and half a mile 
distant. 

At an early age I was set at work on the farm and doing 
errands for my mother, who, in addition to her ordinary house 
duties, was busy in spinning and weaving the linen and wool- 
len cloth needed in the family. On first-days, father and 
mother, and sometimes one of the children, rode down to the 
Friends’ Meeting-house in Amesbury, eight miles distant. I 
think I rather enjoyed staying at home and wandering in the 
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woods, or climbing Job’s hill, which rose abruptly from the 
brook which rippled down at the foot of our garden. From 
the top of the hill I could see the blue outline of the Deerfield 
mountains in New Hampshire, and the solitary peak of Aga- 
menticus on the coast of Maine. 

A curving line of morning mist marked the course of the 
Merrimac, and the Great Pond, or Kenoza, stretched away 
from the foot of the hill toward the village of Haverhill, hid- 
den from sight by intervening hills and woods, but which 
sent to us the sound of its two church bells. We had only 
about twenty volumes of books, most of them the journals of 
pioneer ministers in our society. Our only annual was an 
almanac. I was early fond of reading, and now and then 
heard of a book of biography or travel, and walked miles to 
borrow it. 

When I was fourteen years old my first schoolmaster, Joshua 
Coffin, the able, eccentric historian of Newbury, brought 
with him to our house a volume of Burns’ poems, from which 
he read, greatly to my delight. I begged him to leave the 
book with me, and set myself at once to the task of mastering 
the glossary of the Scotch dialect, at its close. This was about 
the first poetry I had ever read—with the exception of that 
of the Bible, of which I had been a close student—and it had 
a lasting influence upon me. 

I began to make rhymes myself and to imagine stories and 
adventures. In fact, I lived a sort of dual life, and in a 
world of fancy, as well as in the world of plain matter-of-fact 
about me. My father always had a weekly newspaper, and 
when young Garrison started his /vee Press at Newburyport, 
he took it in the place of the Haverhill Gazette. My sister, 
who was two years older than myself, sent one of my poet- 
ical attempts to the editor. 

Some weeks afterward the newscarrier came along on horse- 
back and threw the paper out from his saddle bags. My 
uncle and I were mending fences. I took up the sheet and 
was surprised and overjoyed to see my lines in the ‘* Poet’s 
Corner.’’ I stood gazing at them in wonder, and my uncle 
had to call me several times to my work before I could re- 
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cover myself. Soon after, Garrison came to our farmhouse, 
and I was called in from hoeing in the cornfield to see him. 
He encouraged me, and urged my father to send me to school. 

I longed for education, but the means to procure it were 
wanting. Luckily, the young man who worked for us on the 
farm in summer, eked out his small income by making ladies’ 
shoes and slippers in the winter; and I learned enough of 
him to earn a sum sufficient to carry me through a term of 
six months in the Haverhill Academy. The next winter I 
ventured upon another expedient for raising money, and kept 
a district school in the adjoining town of Amesbury, thereby 
enabling me to have another academy term. The next win- 
ter I spent in Boston, writing for a paper. 

Returning in the spring, while at work on the farm, I was 
surprised by an invitation to take charge of the Hartford, 
Conn., Review, in the place of the famous G. D. Prentice, who 
had removed to Kentucky. I had sent him some of my school 
““compositions,’’? which he had received favorably. I was 
unwilling to lose the chance of doing something more in 
accordance with my taste, and though I felt my unfitness for 
the place, I accepted it, and remained nearly two years, when 
I was called home by the illness of my father, who died soon 
after. I then took charge of the farm and worked hard to 
‘‘make both ends meet,’’ and aided by my mother’s and 
sisters’ thrift and economy, in some measure succeeded. 

As a member of the Society of Friends, I had been educated 
to regard slavery as a great and dangerous evil, and my sym- 
pathies were strongly enlisted for the oppressed slaves by iny 
intimate acquaintance with William Lloyd Garrison. When 
the latter started his paper in Vermont in 1828, I wrote him 
a letter commending his views upon slavery, intemperance 
and war, and assuring him that he was destined to do great 
things. In 1833 I was a delegate to the first national anti- 
slavery convention at Philadelphia. I was one of the secre- 
taries of the convention and signed its declaration. In 1835 
I was in the Massachusetts legislature. 

I was mobbed in Concord, N. H., in company with George 
Thompson, afterward member of the British Parliament, and 
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narrowly escaped from great danger. I kept Thompson, 
whose life was hunted for, concealed in our lonely farm house 
for two weeks. I was in Boston during the great mob in 
Washington street soon after, and was threatened with per- 
sonal violence. In 1837 I was in New York, in conjunc- 
tion with H. B. Stanton and Theodore D. Weld, in the office 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

The next year I took charge of the Pennsylvania Freeman, 
an organ of the Anti-Slavery Society. My office was sacked 
and burned by a mob soon after, but I continued my paper 
until my health failed, when I returned to Massachusetts. 
The farm in Haverhill had in the meantime been sold, and 
my mother, aunt, and youngest sister had moved to Ames- 
bury, near the Friends’ Meeting-house, and I took up my 
residence with them. All this time I had been actively en- 
gaged in writing for the anti-slavery cause. In 1833 I printed 
at my own expense an edition of my first pamphlet, ‘‘ Justice 
and Expediency.’’ 

With the exception of a few dollars from the Democratic 
Review and Buckingham’s Magazine, I received nothing for 
my poems and literary articles. Indeed, my pronounced views 
on slavery made my name too unpopular for a publisher’s 
uses. I edited in 1844 the A/iddlesex Standard and afterward 
became associate editor of the National Era at Washington. 
I early saw the necessity of separate political action on the 
part of the Abolitionists, and was one of the founders of the 
Liberty party—the germ of the present Republican party. 

In 1857 an edition of my complete poems up to that time 
was published by Ticknor & Fields. ‘‘In War Time’’ fol- 
lowed in 1864, and in 1865, ‘‘Snow Bound.’’ In 1860 I was 
chosen a member of the electoral college of Massachusetts, 
and also in 1864. I have been a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College and a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity. But while feeling and willing to meet all the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and deeply interested in questions which 
concern the welfare and honor of the country, I have asa 
rule declined overtures for acceptance of public stations. I 
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have always taken an active part in elections, but have not 
been willing to add my own example to the greed of office. 

I have been a member of the Society of Friends by birth- 
right, and by a settled conviction of the truth of its principles 
and the importance of its testimonies, while at the same time 
I have a kind feeling toward all those who are seeking, in 
different ways from mine, to serve God and benefit their 
fellow-men. 

Neither of my sisters is living. My dear mother, to whom 
I owe much every way, died in 1858. [His brother, Matthew 
Franklin Whittier, died in 1883. ] 

My health was never robust; I inherited from both my 
parents a sensitive, nervous temperament; and one of my 
earliest recollections is of pain in the head, from which I have 
suffered all my life. For many years I have not been able to 
read or write for more than half an hour at a time; often not 
so long. Of late my hearing has been defective. But in 
many ways I have been blessed far beyond my deserving ; 
and, grateful to the divine Providence, I tranquilly await the 
close of a life which has been longer, aud on the whole hap- 
pier, than I had reason to expect, although far different from 
that which I dreamed of in youth. My experience confirms 
the words of old time, that ‘‘it is not in man who walketh to 
direct his steps.’’ Claiming no exemption from the sins and 
follies of our common humanity, I dare not complain of their 
inevitable penalties. I have had to learn renunciation and 
submission, and 

** Knowing 
That kindly Providence its care is showing 


In the withdrawal as in the bestowing, 
Scarcely I dare for more or less to pray.”’ 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892. 
LECTURE IV. 


FACTS AND FANCIES OF THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


) 


It will not be denied, Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, that we are made insensible to the sublimity of Script- 
ure by our familiarity with it. Allow me to ask you to listen 
as if you had never heard it before, to a majestic passage, 
of which I will not name the authorship. The date of this 
scene is about B.C. 445, and the place Jerusalem. 


All the people gathered themselves together as one man into the 
street that was before the water gate; and they spake unto Ezra, the 
scribe, to bring the book of the law of Moses which the Lord had com- 
manded to Israel. 

And Ezra, the priest, brought the book before the congregation, both 
of men and women, and all that could hear with understanding. 

And he read therein from the morning until midday before the men 
and the women and those that could understand, and the ears of all the 
people were attentive unto the book of the law. 

And Ezra, the scribe, stood upon a pulpit of wood, which they had 
made for the purpose, and opened the book in the sight of all the peo- 
ple, for he was above all the people, and when he had opened it all the 
people stood up. 

And Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people 
answered, Amen, Amen, with lifting up their hands—and they bowed 
their heads and worshipped the Lord with their faces to the ground. 

So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly and gave the 
sense and caused the people lo understand the reading. 

All the people wept when they heard the words of the law. 

And they stood up in their place and read in the book of the law of 
the Lord their God one-fourth part of the day, and another fourth part 
they confessed their sins and the iniquities of their fathers and wor- 
shipped the Lord their God. (Nehemiah, chapters 8 and 9.) 
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Face to face with this immensely suggestive and pathetic 
scene in the history of the people of Israel after their return 
from prolonged captivity, I wish to maintain four proposi- 
tions : 

1. Ezra is historically known to have made careful verbal 
explanations of the recovered law of Moses to the people in 
his charge after the Babylonian éxile. 

2. If we suppose that he annotated the Pentateuch so as 
to do for it, by the method of writing, what he did for it 
orally, very many of the peculiarities which have been sup- 
posed to indicate a post-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch will 
be explained. 

3. Ifall the footnotes and annotations and displacements 
in the Pentateuch were printed as such, most of the passages 
that seem to have been written after the time of Moses would 
be explained. 

4. What I venture to call the footnote theory is the best 
reply to the extravagant claims of the negative critics. 

Ezra read in the Book of the Law and gave the sense. He 
caused the people to understand the law of Moses at a time 
when printing did not enable the masses of the Israelites to 
have copies of their own sacred books. And undoubtedly, for 
the benefit of the priests who had copies, annotations were 
made, and these were not always kept separate from the 
text by subsequent scribes. There is nothing incredible in 
the idea that some of these annotations may have gone into 
the final copies of the Pentateuch which went down to those 
who translated the Old Testament and made the Septuagint 
version between 300 and 200 B. C. 

Such a hue and cry has been raised over a few anachron- 
isms in the Pentateuch that it is important to emphasize the 
fact, as conservative scholars everywhere do, that a few texts 
are to be found in the so-called writings of Moses that cannot 
be explained except as post- Mosaic. 

There, for example, is a passage in Genesis which, before 
there were any kings in the land of Judah, speaks of the fact 
that Edom had kings. Very evidently, that particular verse 
was written after the time when kings had appeared in the 
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history of the Israelitish people. But we are not to infer that 
the whole book of Moses was written after the time of the 
kings because there is that particular verse in the text and no 
explanation of it seems clear and unforced except the theory 
that it was written after that date. I suppose the verse to be 
a footnote, an annotation. And so the scholars teach, very 
many of them, or almost all of them who are not governed by 
anti supernaturalistic bias. There are half a dozen undis- 
puted verses classed as interpolations in the Pentateuch. 
There are many disputed passages variously handled by 
critics of different schools. But I fully agree with the writers 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary that there are not more than half 
a dozen paragraphs in the Pentateuch that really need expla- 
nation, and most of those are to be explained as footnotes 
and annotations. 

There is the history of Moses’ own death. Nobody sup- 
poses that this was written before Moses passed away. The 
footnote theory is what most of you ought to meditate on if 
you are troubled by the claims of the extravagant disintegra- 
tionists. Not once out of twenty times do their arguments 
seem plausible when studied with the utmost patience and 
candor. 


IT. 


Objection may justly, and ought to be strenuously made to 
the method of the radical negative critics as proceeding upon 
principles which lead, on any other topic, to absolute ab- 
surdity. 

In illustration of this position allow me to ask your atten- 
tion to a book entitled ‘‘ Romans Dissected,’’ published by 
the Scribners, 1891, and written, according to the title page, 
by E. D. McRealsham. Write that fictitious name on one 
line, and write under it Charles M. Mead, and you will find 
that the twelve letters of each of the two names are the same, 
although in different order. This discovery of my own I 
suppose I have a right to proclaim. Rumor confirms this 
interpretation of the anagram. Professor Mead is the author 
of a very admirable work entitled ‘‘ Supernatural Revelation.”’ 
He has recently been elected professor of systematic theology 
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in Hartford Theological Seminary, an event which I, for one, 
hail with joy. He has been much in Germany in recent years 
and knows the freshest German discussions probably better 
than any other of our younger American professors. He is a 
man of keen wit and wisdom, as well as of learning. This 
little volume is a jeu a’ esprit, equal in logical and literary 
merit to Archbishop Whateley’s famous tractate entitled 
‘* Historic Doubts as to the Existence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.’’ The author undertakes to show that Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, if analyzed according to the principles of the 
higher criticism, may be proved to have had four writers. Its 
style has singular variations. In some passages the writer 
speaks of Jesus Christ ; in other passages, of Christ Jesus. Of 
course there must have been two authors when passages 
differ so widely ! And in some places this epistle seems to 
speak of God as the source of our salvation, and in other 
places of Christ as that source. Now, if you designate 
passages in which God is spoken of as the author of salva- 
tion, by the letter G with the figure 1 written above it to the 
right, you may name another class of passages G with the 
figure 2 after it. Besides these you will have the other two 
classes of passages represented by C. J., Christ Jesus, and J. 
C., Jesus Christ. So you separate the work of the four 
authors. And thus your form of notation begins to look as 
elaborate as the form commonly applied by the higher critics 
to the Pentateuch, J. and J. E. and J.C. Professor Mead 
counts the words used by Gr and G2, by J. C. and C. J.; he 
throws out common words like connectives and pronouns, the 
articles and the more ordinary nouns, and he finds it im- 
possible to suppose that there were less than four writers, 
so different are the vocabularies of contrasted passages. It 
is exceedingly instructive to compare this result with similar 
analyses of Genesis, which have been made by several learned 
men in our time. Professor Mead arrives at the conclusion 
that Paul can have written no part of the Epistle to the 
Romans. ‘This pamphlet moves on so learnedly from begin- 
ning to end that you are tempted to believe that its author 
is in earnest ; and if he had not added a page confe:s ng that 
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the whole work is a witticism and a travesty, you would be of 
that opinion even to the last paragraph. But the surprising 
thing is that two German professors, Steck and Volter, have 
separately undertaken to dissect Romans along this line, and 
have come to much the same general results as this jeu 
d’ esprit had reached by following the methods of the higher 
criticism. What Professor Mead did in sport, a couple of 
German professors have done in earnest. They have dis- 
sected Romans, one of the best authenticated documents of 
the apostolic age, and claimed that it was written by several 
authors. Cesar never wrote anything that we know better 
to have come from him than we know this to have come from 
Paul. The average methods of the higher critics are thus 
shown to be untrustworthy. 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe, as conservative 
scholarship has taught for scores of years, that several docu- 
ments are welded together in the Pentateuch, but by no means 
as many as the negative disintegrationists have found there. 
I do not base this opinion upon the linguistic details of which 
so much is made by the disintegrationists. One reason that 
I do not is that the application of the same system to Romans 
and other documents eventuates in absurdity. 

When the critics of the writings commonly attributed to 
Moses, come to practical unanimity of opinion, it will be time 
for laymen to take up this matter which as yet belongs to 
specialists. 

The more you examine the extreme methods of the higher 
criticism based on verbal analysis and conjectural disintegra- 
tion, the more arbitrary and absurd you will find them.* Let 
anything be proved that can be proved, but let not guess be 
mistaken for evidence. 


III. 


When you study the history of the higher criticism, you 
will find that theory has swallowed theory, and that, from 


*See Prof. E. C. Bissell’s highly suggestive Monograph entitled, ‘‘ Genesis Printed 
in Colors.”” Belknap & Warfield, Hartford, Conn., 1892. This exhibits the patch- 
work theory of extreme critics so vividly as to make it incredible. 
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decade to decade, we have to open grave after grave for ex- 
ploded hypothesesin the field of conjectural Biblical analysis. 

Professor Luthardt of Leipsic, himself a very great 
authority on systematic theology, and not a poor authority 
by any means in exegetical discussion, has lately said, ‘‘ We 
have seen too many hypotheses come and go. Who knows 
what grave-diggers already stand at the door? 'The oldeyones 
had experience in Baur’s criticism of the New Testaffient. 
Where is that school now? Whata stir D. F. Strauss made 
in hisday! <Adl/ who understand the matter now have aban- 
doned the theory that the life of Jesus consists of myths. How 
many in Germany, even in scientific circles, compromised 
themselves by their attitude toward Renan’s Life of Jesus? 
Who ever speaks seriously now of that French romance ?’’ 
(See Methodist Review, November and December, 1891, p. 
856.) 

There are gentlemen in attendance here this morning who 
have seen the higher criticism applied to the New Testament, 
and rise to a position of great arrogance. Why, it was pro- 
claimed only fifty years ago that nearly all the sacred records 
of the New Testament, so far as they pertain to miraculous 
events at all, were myths. That theory has had its day of 
arrogance, its day of decline, its day of burial. And just so 
I believe the day is coming when the progress of investigation 
will deliver the Old Testament along all its grand lines of 
prophecy and moral inculcation, from the attack of the nega- 
tive critics. All things that can be shaken in our Biblical 
criticism are shaken and ought to be shaken, but, among 
these things that can be shaken and ought to be shaken, are 
nine out of ten of the theories of the negative critics. 

What is now the position of Wellhausen? He was an 
anti-supernaturalist. He was such when he wrote his famous 
article on /svae/ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. But who is 
Wellhausen now? To all appearance, a devout Christian 
believer. He seems to have lost his interest in Old Testa- 
ment analysis. I hold in my hands the advance proof-sheets 
of an excellent article entitled ‘‘ Signs of the Times in Ger- 
man Universities.’’ It is written by a gentleman who made 
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a tour of Germany with Professor Schaff not many months 
ago and had personal conversation with a large number of 
German professors. I refer to that brilliant preacher, for- 
merly of Fitchburg, now of Andover and Brookline, the Rev. 
Dr. G. R. W. Scott. He writes: 


At Marburg we had a long and delightful talk with Julius Well- 
hausen. As professor of Semitic languages and oriental history he has 
little claim on his time by students. This Old Testament critic who 
has made such a stir in the world and who is the arch high critic, is 
personally one of the mildest and most lovable of men. He seemed 
greatly surprised that his views should have made any commotion in 
the world, ‘‘especially,’’ he said, ‘‘in America so far away.’’ He 
studied, thought and wrote and gave his results to the world in the in- 
terest of what he conceived to be the truth, that scholars might be able 
to make proper distinctions. His personal spiritual life has, seemingly, 
not been lowered by his searching treatment of the Old Testament. 
Like most Germans he makes a distinct’on between the scientific study 
of the Bible and the study of it for spiritual benefit. He deliberately 
gave up his professorship in a theological faculty and devoted himself to 
philological studies because he believed he was not fit to teach young 
men who were to be pastors. He is a man of the strictest moral, in- 
tellectual and spiritual honesty. It was refreshing to hear this great 
critic as he spoke of his firm belief in the genuineness and authenticity 
of the fourth gospel. Nothing has shaken his confidence in it. He said 
with emphasis: “It is unmistakably the production of John.” Well- 
hausen is a constant attendant at church and a man of prayer and of 
deep spirituality. 

Professor Heinrici protests strongly against the wild criticism of many 
critics in Germany to-day, who invent theories and then make gross 
assumptions to support them. A similar protest was repeated to us in 
various forms by different professors whom we met in our journey 
through Germany . . . It was told us that there is no fear in 
Leipsic of higher criticism, or of the most searching investigation of the 
Bible. (OUR Day, March, 1892, pp. 159-165.) 


Germany has not called for the final edition of Well- 
hausen’s theory of the Old Testament. Wellhausen himself 
has announced that if any such final edition appears it will 
be years hence. Such is the position of the anti-supernatural- 
istic wing. It is losing its vigor. Kuenen is dead. Well- 
hausen has withdrawn from the conflict. 

The anti-supernaturalistic wing of the higher criticism is 
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the only mischievous portion of modern discussion concern- 
ing the Bible. All the other kinds of discussion I welcome. 
I will not retire by the breadth of a hair in presence of a 
demand based merely on a crude theory of evolution. 
Because there is an ascent of life in the geological ages, and 
because there must therefore in some sense be an ascent of 
life among the ages in which man has had a part, it is 
claimed that the history of Israel began at the level of 
fetichism as many another national career has begun, and 
that it is impossible to suppose that theistic monotheism 
could have been reached until the eighth century. The idea 
of fitting the historical facts to the development theory simply 
for the purpose of denying the reality of miracle and prophecy, 
is preposterous. I do not yield to the merely anti-super- 
naturalistic critics in a single particular, and yet I am 
perfectly willing that any facts they have actually established 
should be accepted at their full value. 


v. 


What is the final position of those who are at once conserv- 
ative and progressive in the field of Biblical criticism? No 
better name can be used to illustrate the progressive and con- 
servative attitude than that of Prof. Delitzsch. I shall never 
forget the evening I spent in his English Society at 
Leipsic in 1881 when he elucidated before forty or fifty 
young men, and in English, his views on Old Testament 
criticism. He read six or eight propositions very carefully 
from manuscript. The autograph copy, of which he made 
his American guest a present, I read on this platform and 
published in the /ndependent. I have here his views ex- 
pressed in that same society of English students in 1889. I 
would supplement the autograph comments of Delitzsch that 
I presented here years ago, by these comments sent to Pro- 
fessor Scott of the Chicago Theological Seminary just before 
Delitzsch’s death and published by Professor Scott in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1891. Do we believe that there is a 
Word of God in the Scriptures, or that the Scriptures are the 
Word of God? Shall we say that the Scriptures contain the 
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Word of God, or that Scripture is that Word? Professor 
Delitzsch is answering these questions and these are among 
his very latest and wisest words : 


There exists between the Word of God and the Holy Scriptures in 
general no such difference that we can say in any wide sense that they 
do not coalesce. In the apostolic epistles, the Word of God and the 
Scriptures are identical ; they are the written proclamation of the Word 
of God. . . . The Decalogue is a monumental Word of God, graven in 
stone. (Professor Delitzsch’s Theses in his Anglo-American Society, 
1889, translated by Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D., B76. Sacra, April, 1891, p. 
319.) 

The Holy Scriptures we must regard as inspired, but inspiration is a 
general conception, and includes under it different manners and degrees 
of the operations of the Spirit (p. 315). 

The Bible is like an animate organism in which matter and mind, 
external and internal, circumference and center, are to be distinguished. 
The center, and as it were, the heart of the Scriptures is, for the individ- 
ual man, the answer tothe question, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?”’ 

And for humanity as a whole the inquiry is, ‘‘ What are the counsel 
and will of God in reference to the salvation of sinful humanity? and 
what are the ways of God which He has taken in order to realize pro- 
gressively His counsel and will?’? The goal of the ways of God in the 
Old Testament is the Son of God and Son of Man the mediator of a 
childlike attitude toward God, the Heavenly Father (pp. 317, 318). 

The Soteriological content of the Holy Scripture, which is like a 
stream of water flowing in its bed, is the peculiar Word of God in the 
Holy Scriptures and abides independent of all the results of literary and 
historic criticism, which has to do only with the human side of the 
sacred Scriptures, the times of their origin, and the composition of the 
biblical books (p. 318). 


Professor Delitzsch was accustomed to say that theological 
difficulties of the most critical kind should be discussed in 
Latin so as to be kept from the people. This cannot be 
done in America to-day, nor in Europe to-morrow. It is the 
intellectual peculiarity of modern times that the esoteric has 
become the exoteric. All that anybody knows on vital 
themes everybody should know. 

Bishop Ellicott, who is well known as one of the most 
trustworthy of Biblical scholars, agrees in substance with 
Professor Delitzsch as to the results of recent Biblical criti- 
cism. Allow me to commend Bishop Ellicott’s Christus Com- 
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probator (London, S. P. C. K. 1891,) as both progressive and 
conservative in its positions. In the present state of Biblical 
research, the following propositions of his are both scholarly 
and strategic : 


We must not place too much reliance on the alleged agreement of 
leading critics and scholars as to the composition of the earlier books 
of.the Old Testament ; and most certainly we may pay little heed to the 
assurance of a recent writer on this subject that the modern develop- 
ment of historical criticism is reaching results as sure, where it is fairly 
used, as scientific inquiry. The traditional view of the characteristics 
and compositions of the Old Testament, with some modifications, has 
existed for two-and-twenty centuries; and we may very confidently 
say, will substantially remain to the end. Modifications there may be. 
Each age as it passes suggests, it may be, some rectifications. Each 
period of controversy like the present necessitates a closer study, both 
of matter and of language, and consequently a clearer perception of 
those details in which surer knowledge enables us to introduce rectifi- 
cations and corrections. These modifications we may expect, but sub- 
versive changes in the estimate of the true nature of Holy Scripture, 
such as those which we are now invited to accept, will never enter into 
the credenda of the Catholic Church. 

I. The rectified traditional view may be conveniently expressed under 
the following formulated statements : 

We have full reason for believing— 

(1) That the Book of Genesis was compiled by Moses—in its earlier 
chapters from primeval documents, which may have been brought by 
Abraham from Chaldea, in its later chapters (excepting chapter 36) 
from family records of a distinctly contemporaneous origin, which we 
may reasonably believe to have been preserved in the families of the 
successive patriarchs as the archives of their race. That these should 
have been accessible to the divinely appointed leader of the race—him- 
self a man of known learning—that he should have arranged them and 
illustrated them by contemporary notes is a supposition so reasonable 
that, though no more than supposition, it may be accepted, at least, as 
more plausible than any other which has yet been advanced. 

(2) That of the four remaining books of the Pentateuch, the first, the 
Book of Exodus, as the autobiographical character of large portions of 
it seems clearly to indicate, was written by Moses, or, at least, under 
his immediate direction and authority. That the Book of Leviticus, as 
containing the statutes and ordinances for the most part expressly stated 
to have been revealed to Moses, must, if not actually written by him, 
have been compiled by authorized scribes under his immediate super- 
vision. That the Book of Numbers, as containing more mixed mate- 
rials, may be considered to have been compiled—in part from the 
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legislative revelation made directly to Moses, in part from contemporary 
records made by Moses in obedience to God’s command, in part from 
documentary annals including reference to books that may have been 
compiled during the lengthened abode in the wilderness—but all, as 
the tenor of the whole book and its concluding verse seem distinctly to 
imply, under the authority and general oversight of Moses. : 
Finally, that the Book of Deuteronomy, containing as it does, not with- 
out notes of time and place, the addresses of the closing days of the 
inspired legislator (which we may regard as having been specially re- 
corded and preserved by official writers), assumed its present form, as 
one passage seems in some degree to suggest, under the hand of Joshua. 


3) That the Book of Joshua, which is rightly considered by all recent 
critics as standing in close connection with the Pentateuch, was simi- 
larly compiled by some contemporary writer or writers under the 
direction of Joshua—in part, as the narrative seems to imply from com- 
munications personally made by Joshua, and in part from documents 
and records made at the time by official writers and recorders, of whose 


existence and employment, even in those early days, we find traces in 
the Pentateuch. 


(4) That the Book of Judges is a compilation, not improbably made 
by the prophet Samuel, from contemporary records, family memorials 
and other existing materials, commencing with events recorded in 
Joshua, and extending, though not in perfect chronological order, over 
a period of about 400 years. 

(5) That the Books of Samuel and of Kings are compilations consist- 
ing in part of the composition of contemporary prophets, beginuing 
with Samuel and with Nathan, and Gad, and iu part of selected materials 
from official records, sacred and secular, put together and perhaps 
added to by seers and prophetical writers, of whom Jeremiah was the 
last and, as he well may have been, one of the principal contributors. 

(6) That the Books of Chronicles were a compilation possibly, nay, 
even probably, by Ezra, made largely from the Books of Kings, or from 
the documents on which these books were based, but with abundant 
references and allusions to nearly all the earlier historical books, includ- 
ing the Pentateuch. 

(7) That the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah were written by the writers 
whose names they bear, and contain, in part, extracts from official docu- 
ments and from contemporary records, and in part narrative of personal 
history. 

(8) That the prophetical writings are written by those whose names 
are, in every case, specified in their writings, and that they contain, in 
some instances, portions of contemporary history, but the main 
element of their writings is distinctly predicative, and has reference to 
events that belong to what was future and posterior to the time when 
they were mentioned by the writer. 
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(9) Lastly, that the historical books, as we now have them, bear plain 
and unmistakable inarks of the work having passed through the hands 
not only of the earlier compilers but of later editors and revisers— 
numerous notes, archzological and explanatory, some obviously of an 
early and some of a late date being found in nearly all the books, but 
particularly in the more ancient. 

Such would appear to be a fair and correct statement of what we have 
agaeed to term the traditional view of the historical and prophetic Books 
of the Old Testaments, modified as it now is, and in some particulars 
- rectified, by modern research. 


7. 


The King’s highway is clear. The chief fact which the 
progress of Biblical study emphasizes is, that, in spite of any 
concessions which competent critics of the Old Testament 
make, the book must be admitted to be a self-revelation of God 
tomen. In going through the wilderness of the higher criti- 
cism, it is easy for average readers to pay excessive attention 
to the tangles on either side of the main pathway. I know 
not what may be the ultimate outcome of discussion as to the 
brambles and the briars in this or that hollow of Biblical 
research. It is certain, however, that archeology justifies 
the large outlines of our orthodox view of the Old Testament. 
Spiritual experience demonstrates the wisdom of the Mosaic 
law, the Decalogue, the Psalms and the Prophets. What I 
believe I have settled to my own satisfaction, and what I be- 
lieve you can settle to your satisfaction is, that our Lord and 
Saviour recognized Moses as speaking by divine authority, 
and as revealing, through the Decalogue, the way of Life ; 
and that our Lord’s authority on this topic is to be taken 
without dilution, and without distortion. The Old Testa- 
ment was Christ’s Bible. As such it is the King’s high- 
way, and as such is clear. The wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err even in the Old Testament. I believe 
that the higher criticism has established nothing whatever to 
reverse a single syllable of our Lord’s commendation of the 
Old Testament as a guide to the way of life. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, AND HOW HE RECEIVED AND IMPARTED 
THE SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. By Justin Winsor. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York, 1892. pp. 674. 


This book is learned, but unfair. The author seems to have taken a 
brief to defame the discoverer of America. He belittles every merit, 
aud magnifies every demerit of Columbus. The literary skill of Mr. 
Winsor is less remarkable than his bibliographical knowledge. His 
book is admirably illustrated, but exhibits in many places a painful lack 
of historic insight. Irving’s Life of Columbus is less learned than 
Winsor’s but has a far better style and much more soul. Many 
passages in Winsor’s volume are incontestably mean-spirited. Admit- 
ting that Columbus was a devout Catholic, Winsor says : 

‘‘ There was no all-loving Deity in his conception. His Lord was one 
in whose name it was convenient to practice enormities. He shared this 
subterfuge with Isabella and the rest.”’ 

This slander is outrageous. It is immensely unjust to Isabella and 
hardly less so to Columbus. Winsor’s rage so far disturbs his judgment 
that his rhetoric itself is at fault. ‘‘Columbus,’”’ he says (p. 505), 
*‘ found a policy worth commemorating in slitting the noses avd tear- 
ing off the ears of a naked heathen.’’ This sentence affirms that one 
heathen had two noses. The curious inadvertence which allowed such 
an error as this to appear in a finished book is a specimen of the effects 
of Winsor’s unfairness of spirit and his lack of literary finish. On the 
whole we can commend this book for its painstaking research, but not 
for its faithfulness to fact, nor for its accuracy as a balanced biography. 
If Winsor’s book was needed to rectify the impressions made by Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, Irving’s is yet more needed to rectify the impressions 
left by Winsor’s. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS—HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. By 
Lewis F. Stearns, D.D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 12 mo. pp. 
368. 

This is the life of an expert by an expert. Henry Boynton Smith 
was a wise and sound theologian and so was Lewis F. Stearns. The 
former was succeeded at Union Theological Seminary as professor of 
theology by Dr. Shedd, and Professor Stearns, late of Bangor Theolog- 
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ical Seminary, was once offered the position of Professor Shedd’s suc- 
cessor. 

Mrs. Smith’s memoir of her husband is the general basis of Prof. 
Stearns’ book, but he adds new material of his own. We have found 
especially remunerative the glimpses given of Prof. Smith’s studies in 
Germany and travels in Europe and particularly the chapters discussing 
his work in Philosophy, in Theology and in Christian Apologetics. It 
is most unfortunate that Prof. Smith did not prepare his own system of 
theology for publication. The results of his life have been largely lost 
because he did not take time to finish and publish his chief manuscripts. 
But Prof. Karr, of Hartford Theological Seminary, has edited the Sys- 
tematic Theology of Prof. Smith with admirable skill. The legacy of 
sound opinions left to present and future generations by Prof. Smith is 
an exceedingly important contribution to the right spirit of reform. We 
do not indorse all his views as to philosophical necessity, or the limited 
freedom of the will; but, aside from a few controverted topics, he was 
in full accord with the foremost leaders of both philosophy and theology 
in his time. His famous Andover address on ‘‘ Faith and Philosophy ”’ 
is the most fundamental and important of his productions, as well as 
the most finished in hisstyle. But he was a patriot as well as a theolo- 
gian, and his religious principles made him a reformer of the soundest 
and most incisive kind. 


THE ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE OF THE PULPIT—PEW, PARISH, PRESS 
AND PLATFORM. A Manual of Manners for Ministers and Members. 
By Howard Henderson, D. D., M. D. Cincinnati: Geo. P. Houston, 
1892. 12 mo. pp. 190. 


This book is not a treatise on pastoral theology, but a code of eti- 
quette, adapted to all denominations, a consensus of the practices of the 
most successful pastors in the country. In its preparation, representa- 
tive ministers of all churches, choristers, sextons, undertakers, physi- 
cians and editors have been consulted. Young preachers will be set far 
forward in their work by consulting its directions. 

Pastors will find it serviceable as a standard in prosecuting parochial 
duties, and informing parishioners, choirs, sextons, undertakers, com- 
mittees, church officers, Sunday-schvol superintendents, etc., of their 
varied relationships and responsibilities. The book plows new ground. 
It has been approved by preachers’ meetings in various cities, covering 
several denominations. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


SENATOR HOAR ON GREAT ISSUES AT STAKE IN THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1892. 


We have never hada contest, excepting those which occurred 
during the war and those which immediately preceded or fol- 
lowed it, when there was so much at stake which concerned 
the prosperity and glory of the country. Our Democratic 
opponents, in an unwonted spasm of frankness, have unveiled 
their real opinion that the American people alone, of all civil- 
ized nations, have no power to do anything for the encourage- 
ment of their own industries, and their purpose to act upon 
this opinion by repealing all laws having that object in view. 
The States, when they adopted the Constitution, surrendered 
this power. If it does not belong to the National Govern- 
ment, it exists nowhere for us. The audacity of this avowal, 
when we consider that it is opposed both to the opinion and 
the legislation of the framers of the Constitution, of all our 
great Presidents and of all our great statesmen. as well as to 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, is only equaled by the 
recklessness with which the established industries of the 
countries are threatened and imperiled. It is, in the pithy 
phrase of Senator Vest, ‘‘a war of extermination upon pro- 
tected industries ’’ that the Democracy is inaugurating. What 
capitalist, what workingman, what employer of labor can have 
any security if the power to carry this threat into execution 
be conferred upon the Democracy ? Who can make a contract 
to produce any manufactured article with a certainty of profit ? 
What workingman can be assured of his capacity to maintain 
his family by honest labor? In the near future our country 
will be flooded with foreign products if our Democratic friends 
have their way. Is it not clear that every foreign manufact- 
ured product which it takes a day’s work to create abroad, 
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and which is now manufactured in America, will rob an 
American workingman of a day’s work if it be imported from 
Europe? There has been great complaint of the kind of 
gambling which is known as ‘‘dealing in futures,’’ but the 
whole manufacturing industry of the United States, now the 
foremost manufacturing nation on earth, will be but a dealing 
in futures more perilous and uncertain than any stock gam- 
bling, if Democratic statesmanship prevail. 

The Democratic party has now fully and practically com- 
mitted itself to the policy of Calhounism and of the Confed- 
eracy. With Calhoun, it denies the power to encourage 
American mauufactures, and would write in our Constitution 
what it expressed in the Constitution of the Confederacy, an 
absolute prohibition to lay any duty for the protection of any 
manufacture. Grover Cleveland, in the felicitous phrase of 
Mr. Webster, is ‘‘but a bob tothe nullification kite.’’ He 
seeks to draw from Confederate statesmanship lessons which 
were never yet inculcated by American patriotism. 

The attitude of the Democracy toward our colored fellow- 
citizens is practically that which it has always maintained. 
To the Democratic party, North or South alike, the negro is 
but a dog, clothed with no political rights that a white man is 
bound to respect, although perhaps the bone of some small 
office may be flung to him, if he can be made useful in some 
closely contested Northern constituency. In this attitude the 
Southern Democrat, the old Democrat of the North, and the 
new allies whom they tempt by the gratification of personal 
ambitions, are alike agreed. The purpose of all of them to 
deny to the colored man his constitutional right, and to win 
power by the destruction of the purity of our national elec- 
tions, is disclosed by their outcry against what they call the 
force bill, a simple proposition to give an appeal to the courts 
of the United States subject to the final power of the House 
itself in any contested questions of the election of National 
Representatives—a method pursued with the completest suc- 
cess in England and Canada. For every other right under 
the National Constitution there is a remedy under national 
laws. Why should the dearest and most precious right of all 
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be an exception and be left to the mercy of the ruffians who 
gather about the polls in South Carolina and Mississippi ? 
Our New England enthusiasts, who have allied themselves 
with the Democrats to realize their cherished dream of free 
trade, cannot escape the terrible responsibility of their posi- 
tion. ‘They can hope to accomplish their desire only at the 
sacrifice of the right and dignity of American citizenship 
itself. 

A majority of the Democratic party of the country, in their 
State Conventions and in their votes in Senate and House, 
have declared themselves in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
They seem disposed just now to defer the attempt to accom- 
plish this desire until they shall be secure in the possession of 
national power. But what safety can there be in intrusting 
the delicate questions of national currency or national credit 
to the party whose majority entertain these opinions? Can it 
be supposed that if the national vessel be manned with a 
Southern Democratic crew, and most of its under officers are of 
the same sort, the ship will be quite safe with Grover Cleve- 
land as the only restraint? Already the Democratic party 
avows its purpose to overthrow our excellent banking system 
and to return to the wildcat currency of the days before the 
war. 

Is there a man in Massachusetts who favors honest govern- 
ment, who favors honest elections, who favors honest money, 
who desires a permanent, steady and safe manufacturing pros- 
perity, who desires to eliminate gambling and uncertainty 
from business, who will not say that he differs with the views 
of the majority of the Democratic party, and that he agrees 
with the views of the majority of the Republican party as to 
the policy which shall accomplish all these ends? There are 
a few Republicans in frontier States who differ with us about 
these things, or some of them. There are a few Democrats 
in the States where public opinion is all our way who agree 
with us, or profess to agree with us about these things, or 
some of them. But the great Republican stream sets toward 
a temperate zone, where the skies are clear and the climate is 
wholesome and certain. The great Democratic stream sets 
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toward a tropical region, where the sky is stormy and the cli- 
mate uncertain and full of fever and all disease. 

We all know Benjamin Harrison. We know what four 
years of his administration have done for the country—re- 
spect abroad, prosperity at home. His administration has 
encountered foreign diplomacy with triumphant wisdom and 
skill, and has conducted our domestic affairs with an energy 
which has inspired every department of the Government with 
a new life. I think the country will have no desire to go back 
to the days of the fishery surrender and the Samoan muddle, 
or risk anew the confusion and disorder in every department 
of the domestic administration which accompanied the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland.—Lefter from Paris. 


OUR AFRO-AMERICAN POPULATION. 


The census figures showing the distribution of the colored 
population of the United States are now available. The total 
is 7,638,360. This includes, however, Indians not in tribal 
relations, Chinese and Japanese, as well as negroes. It will 
be safe enough, probably, to take 7,400,000 as representing 
the negro population. Upon this basis the net increase in 
ten years has been about 820,000, or a little over 11 per cent, 
which is very low, the rate of increase in the aggregate popu- 
lation being 24.86. In the sixteen old slave States, including 
West Virginia with the District of Columbia and Oklahoma, 
there are about 6,890,000 negroes, leaving only 510,000 for 
the remaining twenty-eight States of the Union. It is very 
remarkable that the migration of the negroes should show 
such small results. In 1880 there were, in round numbers, 
438,000 negroes outside of the old slave territory. According 
to the present census the changes of ten years have only 
added 72,000 to these figures. When we remember the 
excitement caused by the negro exodus of a few years ago 
from Mississippi to Kansas, and take into account the appar- 
ent increase in the North of negro domestics, who come direct 
from the South, we have a problem not easy to explain. Ten 
years ago Kansas had a negro population of 43,107 ; now it 
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has only 50,543, including Chinese, Japanese and Indians not 
in tribal relation. There must have been a refluent wave of 
large dimensions, or the exodus was vastly exaggerated. 

The great negro States are: 


Colored. White. 
CONNIE ice es hs ae Se ee ee 978,357 
a nee 544,851 
South Carolifia. . . 1... 1. « st « CBR SOO 462,008 
PN a se ne tr se ee ee 833,718 
WISMUNEE 55-5 cele ts ek oe a See Ce 1,020, 122 
Nortly Carolina. ....... +... <« S68GG0 1,055,382 
eo er a re 558,395 
so Se ea eee rar 1,745,935 
CHMEORE a ae we ae se 1,336,637 
PURINE 8585. 5S aw ae ee @ ee 818,752 
WGMGCKY 2.0.46 een i 2 oe 2 Se 1,590,462 
MGEyIGHE: 695%. st ee ea oS ee 826,493 


The heaviest increase of negroes in the decade is to be 
found in the following States : 
Per cent of 


increase 

Per cent of whites. 
Georgia... 2-2 . 6. Fg 008 18 19 
Arkansas ...... 99,300 47 38 
Team. «1 2s « « . @@G00 24 46 
Mississippi .... . 61,700 12 14 
South Carolina . . . 84,000 13.9 18 
Alabama . os 2» JOG 13 26 
Lowisiana . ... . . 7§;300 15 20 


The smallest increase is in the border States of Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, and in North Carolina: 
North Carolina, 29,700 ; Tennessee, 27,000 ; Maryland, 5,600 ; 
Missouri, 4,600; Virginia, 3,400. In Kentucky there was 
an actual decrease of about 3,500. 

It is a significant fact that in all the States the percentage 
of increase in the white population is greater than that of the 
colored, with the single exception of Arkansas, where the 
changes in both classes of population have been abnormally 
large, amounting to forty-seven per cent among the colored 
and thirty-eight per cent among the white people. In Miss- 
issippi there is a difference of two per cent in favor of the 
whites ; in South Carolina of over four per cent, and in Loui- 
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siana five per cent. If this relative rate of increase is main- 
tained the whites will soon predominate in these three States. 
The great facts established by the census are these : 

1. The negro population is practically confined to the old 
slave territory, and shows little inclination toward a general 
distribution. The race problem must be dealt with on the 
basis of this fact. 

2. The rate of increase of the negro is below that of the 
whites, even in the most favorable conditions. It is consider- 
ably less than half the percentage of increase maintained by 
the whole population. This low rate of increase is not ex- 
plained by immigration from abroad. In South Carolina and 
Mississippi there are fewer foreign born whites than in 1880 ; 
and in Alabama and Georgia the increase in this element does 
not aggregate 13,000. Only in Texas it is considerable ; 
there it reaches about 37,000. 

3. The tendency of the black population is southward or 
southwestward, and not northward from the border States. 
— The New York Independent. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 


The great evil of the whole suffrage system is not that 
votes are few, but that they are unconsidered. If a commis- 
sion went from house to house to get votes, so that there were 
no trouble to the voters, nineteen men out of twenty would 
vote their usual party ticket. Any unusual defection of 
voters means a deliberate lesson to party managers. A simi- 
lar lesson might be taught by voting for some third-party 
candidate, or by voting for a good candidate on the other 
ticket. Asa matter of fact there is not in the United States 
one voter in fifty who will do either under any circumstances. 
Neither party feels more confidence in the nominating appa- 
ratus of the other side than in its own. American voters 
rarely pass from one party to another; they depend on the 
silent but effectual protest of leaving their party in the lurch. 
The absentee vote of the opposite party permitted the election 
of Grover Cleveland in New York in 1882 and of Governor 
Pattison in Pennsylvania in 1890. To compel men to vote 
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against their will is to tighten the control of party managers. 
The defect of the compulsory system, as of many proposed 
reforms which are expected to restore the Eden period of poli- 
tics, is that it does not go to the root of the matter. 

Honest voters are indifferent or refuse to vote because they 
feel their impotence to affect their own party management ; 
yet they support their party management because experience 
shows that the men who fight it must make great exer- 
tions and sacrifices, or be set out of politics; and further 
because permanent political results can be brought about only 
through strong and persisting parties. Compulsory voting 
supplies no new motives, and would not alter those political 
habits of the American people which are the real evil. Com- 
pulsory voting cannot create interest in local affairs, or break 
up the practice of adhesion to unfit leaders. It would not in- 
crease the vote one per cent in presidential years; and the 
imposition of fines or disfranchisement for omission is so un- 
usual in the American system that it is not likely to be en- 
forced as to State and local elections. 

Is there not already a sufficient remedy for the stay-at-home 
vote? The man who is absent from elections is still a voter, 
a resident, a man; he has important interests in any elec- 
tion ; and if he fails to vote upon them, it is because he is 
persuaded that his vote will accomplish nothing that will not 
come about otherwise. If appeals to patriotism, love of order 
and decency be not sufficient, let the voter suffer in the man- 
ner suggested by the quaint resolution of Lancaster, Mass., 
in 1669. In addition to a nominal fine, the neglectful voters 
were to lose ‘‘their voate in such transactions of the town, 
that may be acted by the town in their absence.’’— Professor 
A. B. Hart, in Political Science Quarterly. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


I have been asked by six gentlemen of standing and posi- 
tion to inquire into, and report upon, the present position of 
the social scheme of the Salvation Army dealing with the 
Farm Colony. 

It is obvious that two things first to be established in an 
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inquiry of this sort, before any effective consideration can be 
given to details, are 





1. The integrity or otherwise of the man receiving the 
funds and controlling the expenditure ; and 

2. The capacity, economy, and skill with which those funds 
are laid out. 

Is General Booth an honest man, and if so, is he competent 
to invest to the best advantage the large sums entrusted to 
him? When I entered on this inquiry the question of General 
Booth’s honesty seemed to constitute the key to the whole 
question. An uneasy feeling prevails among the majority of 
English-speaking people that General Booth is making an 
uncommonly good thing out of his philanthropic scheme. He 
has been attacked by men of influence, and in the 7Z7zmes, 
Standard, Punch, and Truth have appeared hostile articles, 
the tone and tendency of which, if true, render the conclusions 
unavoidable that General Booth is an infamous, because a 
sanctimonious, upstart ; and that the Darkest England scheme 
is a pretense for advertising, if not for enriching, a gang of 
adventurers by the name of Booth. 

It was necessary to critically examine the financial methods 
of the founder of the Salvation Army ; and I have felt bound 
to demand a far higher standard of audit and account than 
that, say, of the London Missionary Society, and determined 
to report adversely to the Salvation Army and its finance 
unless the standard adopted by it were equal to that of the 
London Joint-Stock Bank. 

Having gone thoroughly into the facts of the case, I deliber- 
ately record my testimony, that the accounts of the Salvation 
Army are as well kept as the accounts of the London Joint- 
Stock Bank, and that those persons and papers so far as any one 
or all of them reflect on General Booth’s integrity, or, on the 
clearness or order in which the accounts are kept and audited, 
are hopelessly, willfully and demonstrably in the wrong. 

General Booth gives his services gratuitously to the Salva- 
tion Army, his traveling expenses with the plainest food while 
en route being his only charges on the funds. He has noth- 
ing to do with the cash, and if he were to pilfer £45 or £500 
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he would have to secure the collusion of at least five men of 
high character. I found that halfa crown was embezzled last 
year. The theft was discovered in two days. In justice to 
General Booth, it should be added that neither he nor any of 
his family was the delinquent. 

The whole audit of the cash and accounts is handed over to 
the firm of accountants, Messrs. Knox, Burbidge, Cropper & 
Co., who would at once report any irregularity. The collu- 
sion of this firm would be necessary to any manipulation of 
the accounts. At the same time it is fair to add that the 
highest salary drawn by any of the 11,000 officers of the 
Salvation Army is drawn by Mr. Bramwell Booth. He is in 
receipt of £200 a year and the rent of an eight-roomed house. 
If a commercial valuation were made of his services, I am 
advised by cdinpetent judges that he would not be overpaid if 
he received remuneration at the rateof 44,000 a year. When 
it was proved to my satisfaction that the Booth family were 
either working gratuitously, or for mere subsistence pittances, 
it occurred to me that there were other means by which large 
sums might be secured to this singular family. The War 
Cry yields a profit of £10,000 a year. The whole of this 
flows into the coffers of the Army. The whole of the profits 
of ‘‘ Darkest England’’ amounting to £6,000, have been paid 
into the exchequer of the Army, and not one penny retained 
by General Booth or his family. As a matter of theory, Gen- 
eral Booth has absolute control over the finance of the Army; 
as a matter of fact and practice he has nothing whatever to 
do with it. He is surrounded by an ironclad system, devised 
and controlled by some of the ablest accountants of London, 
and, in consequence, the accounts of the Army have never 
been attacked by any but the most ignorant. 

Having carefully investigated the current charges made 
against General Booth I can come to no other conclusion than 
that, so far from reaping personal pecuniary advantage from 
his position, he has made, and is making, sacrifices of thou- 
sands of pounds which might with equity be retained by him 
for his own use. 

To recapitulate the conclusions arrived at, I find: 
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1. That General Booth and his family are honest to the core. 
2. That they barely take enough food to keep body and 
soul together. 


-_ 


3. That one and all, for the good of others, are working 
themselves almost to death. 

4. That so far from making a good thing out of the Army, 
they either work for nothing or for a bare pittance. 


5. That General Booth is of independent means, and has 
given thousands of pounds to the Army, that two of his sons- 
in-law have abandoned good positions to work in the Army, 
and that his son is working for one-twentieth of hiscash value. 

6. ‘That the funds laid out by General Booth on the Had- 
leigh Colony have, on the whole, been well and wisely spent, 
with the exception of four houses, costing in all £1,400, 
which should be let or sold if the Army is to maintain its 
high standard of ascetic self-denial. 


~ 


7. That the capital laid out on the Colony is intact, if it 
has not increased in value. 

8. That money is urgently needed in order to fulfill the 
original program, and that, if supplied, it will be well spent. 

If by their fruits men should be judged, then the Booth 
family, men and women, have conferred honor upon their 
country, although some of their methods may be repugnant 
to good taste and even to good feeling. 


—Arnold White, in Fortnightly Review, London, July. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


The South produces three-fourths of the entire cotton crop 
of the world, but its cotton crop is now exceeded in value 
by its grain crops. Over $5,000,000 worth of vegetables 
and fruits is now shipped annually from Norfolk alone to 
northern cities. Florida furnishes the country from 3,c00,c0o 
to 4,000,000 boxes of oranges a year. Georgia ships 10,c00 
carloads of watermelons every season. ‘The annual shipments 
of early fruits and vegetables to the North and West amount 
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to nearly $50,000,000; ten years ago this business was of 
trifling importance. The annual production of sugar is about 
450,000,000 pounds, of rice 140,000,000 pounds. In the ex- 
tent and variety of its standing timber, the South far surpasses 
all other sections. Nowhere else in the world, it is believed, 
are the natural conditions so favorable for the production of 
iron and steel on the largest scale that the increasing con- 
sumption demands, and at the lowest cost. In the great 
mineral and timber belt which stretches from West Virginia 
to northern Alabama, covering, roughly speaking, an area of 
about seven hundred miles in length, and fifty to one hun- 
dred miles in width, there is a concentration of mineral and 
timber wealth greater than can be found in any other equal 
area in America or Europe, with ideal conditions for its profit- 
able development. There is a vast supply of the best Besse- 
mer ores. 

With this wealth of raw materials, of climate and soil, and 
with its commanding position between the ocean and the gulf 
and the mighty West, what is the South doing in material 
development ? 

When the most disastrous, or rather the most costly, war in 
the world’s history ended, the South was in a condition be- 
yond the power of words to describe. The census report of 
1870, five years after the war ended, showed a decline of over 
two billion dollars in the assessed value of property as com- 
pared with 1860. Careful estimates put the money loss to the 
South by the war, counting the destruction of property and 
taking some cognizance of the losses due to the disorganization 
of the labor system, at from four to five billion dollars. If 
the loss represented by the death of so many of its foremost 
men and the great rush West and North just after the war be 
included, it is very reasonable to say that the war cost the 
South five billion dollars. The total capital invested in man- 
ufactures in the United States, according to the last census, is 
three billion, five hundred million dollars. 

If we could conceive of some disaster which should wipe out 
of existence every manufacturing enterprise in this country 
and every dollar of capital invested, the loss would be so ap- 
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palling as tostagger the world. It is impossible tc depict the 
reign of terror and the suffering which would ensue. Many 
years would pass before any recovery could be expected. 
And yet this frightful condition and this overpowering loss 
would be less than the South had to face when it laid down 
its arms in 1865. 


The year 1880 found the South just beginning to show signs 
of recuperation. Certainly no one would have been bold 
enough to predict that the rate of industrial and agricultural 
advancement of the South between 1881 and 1891 would be as 
large as that of the rest of the country. Such a prophecy 
would have b2en regarded as utterly absurd. The growth of 
population in the South since 1880 has been almost wholly 
the natural increase; the growth in the North and West has 
been swelled by over 5,000,000 immigrants. 


In 1881 the South produced 305,008,000 bushels of corn, 
and in 1891, 535,942,000 bushels, a gain of over 230,000,000, 
or 75 per cent; while the increase in corn produced in the 
balance of the country in 1891 over 1881 was 71 per cent, or a 
lower rate than the South. The aggregate production of 
wheat, corn and oats in the South in 1891 was 672,459,000 
bushels, as against 404,301,000 bushels in 1881, a gain of 
268,158,000 bushels, or 66 per cent. During the same period 
the gain in the rest of the country was 72 percent. In other 
lines of agriculture the South’s growth has been equally 
satisfactory. In 1881 the cotton crop was 5,456,000 bales ; 
in 1891 it was about 9,000,000 bales. On the basis of prices 
which prevailed in 1881, the South’s agricultural products of 
1891 would have been worth about $500,000,000 more than 
the total of 1881 ; but even with the very great decline in the 
prices of all commodities, the difference was $200,000,000 
compared with 1881. 

At the end of 1881, the South had 23,811 miles of railroad ; 
at the end of 1891 it had 44,805 miles, a gain of 20,994 miles, 
or 87 percent. In 1881 the mileage of the rest of the country 
was 79,332, and in 1891 it was 122,898 miles, a gain of 43,556, 
or only 56 per cent, against the South’s 87 per cent. Proba- 
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bly the most striking comparison that can be made to show 
the growth of the South’s railroad business is based on the 
census figures of 1880 and 1890. Comparing the richest and 
most populous section of the West, where railroad building 
has been very active, nearly 18,000 miles having been con- 
structed in ten years, with the South, it is seen that the rela- 
tive progress of the latter between 1880 and 18go0 has been far 
ahead of that of the former. In 1880 eight Southern States 
had 13,227 miles of road, which carried in that year 6,395,074 
passengers, or less than one-third as many as were carried on 
the 28,588 miles in the Western group; whereas by 1890 the 
number on the 24,955 miles of Southern road had reached 
over 30,000,000, nearly one-half as many as on 41,299 miles 
of Western road. The number of passengers carried on 
Southern roads increased 369 per cent, and on Western roads 
168 percent. The freight moved increased in the same way, 
the number of tons handled having gained 247 per cent, on 
the Southern roads, against 115 per cent on the Western 
roads. 

Looking at the growth of the iron trade, we find that in 
1881 the entire South made only 451,540 tons of pig iron, the 
output for the rest of the country in that year having been 
4,190,024 tons. In 1891 the South made 1,914,042 tons, and 
the rest of the country 7,359,413 tons. Starting in 1881 with 
451,000 tons, the South increased its output in 1891 by 1,461,- 
000 tons, or 323 per cent, against a gain of 78 per cent in 
the North and West. In 1881 the North and West made 
over nine times as much iron as the South; in 1891 they 
made less than four times as much. 

The census figures will show that during the decade between 
1880 and 18go the increase in the number of persons employed 
in New England cotton mills was 21,755, while in Southern 
mills it was 22,592; in the first case a gain of somewhat more 
than 17 percent, and in the second of nearly 135 per cent. 

The output of coal from Southern mines in 18y1 was over 
23,000,000 tons, compared with about 6,000,000 tons in 1881, 
a much greater percentage of gain than in the country at 
large. 
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[The writer, after analyzing other equally striking statistics, gives 
the following summary : 


1881.* 1891. 

Assessed aaa of property. .... . . $2,913,436,095 $4,816,396,896 
e RS per capita . $187 $271 
Railroad mileage ........... 23,811 44,805 
Yield of cotton, bales ......... 5,456,000 9,000,000 
Yield of grain, bushels. . . . . shes 404,301,000 672,459,000 
Value of chief agricultural produets . .  $749,000,000 = $926,000,000 
Coal mined, tons ........... 6,000,000 23,000,000 
Pig iron produced, tons ........ 451,540 1,914,000 
Phosphate rock, tons .. . ; 266,000 about 650,000 
Capital invested in cotton- oe eit ‘ei : $3,504,000 $30,000,000 
Number of national banks... .... 223 640 
Capital of national banks ....... $45,010,000 $99.905,405 
Exports from Southern ports .... . $257,535,000 $349, 801,000 


*In a few cases these figures are for 188o. ] 


The solid industrial interests of this section have stood the 
strain in a way to prove to the world the claims made as to the 
superior advantages of the South. The fact that the largest 
iron company in Alabama, which is also one of the largest in 
the world, earned more money during its last fiscal year than 
ever before in its history, notwithstanding the extreme depres- 
sion in iron, has made a deep impression upon iron men every- 
where ; and when a revival in business comes to the country 
at large, capital will seek the South as never before, because 
of the vitality displayed by its iron and other industrial inter- 
ests during the last two years. In addition to the depression 
which has been felt throughout the business world since the 
Baring failure, the South has had to suffer from an over-pro- 
duction of cotton, resulting in very low and unprofitable 
prices. This, however, is a matter which soon regulates 
itself, and will prove a blessing in disguise, as it has already 
driven Southern farmers to the cultivation of larger food 
crops. 

It would be a great error for the public to charge the pres- 
ent financial troubles of several Southern railroads to lack of 
business. The South is in no way responsible for this con- 
dition of affairs. To Wall street speculators who for years 
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have manipulated the securities of these roads to their own 
personal gain must be charged their bankruptcy. The Wall 
street roads were driven into bankruptcy, the others have 
prospered, and they have made prosperous the country along 
their lines. Let the blame rest where it belongs, and not on 
the South.—Aichard H. Edmunds in August Forum. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE, SEPTEM- 
BER 3—RECIPROCITY IN TARIFFS. 


The work of creating new agencies and of adapting our 
goods to new markets has necessarily taken time ; but the re- 
sults already attained are such, I am sure, as to establish in 
popular favor the policy of reciprocal trade, based upon the 
free importation of such articles as donot injuriously compete 
with the products of our own farms, mines or factories, in ex- 
change for the free or favored introduction of our products 
into other countries. The obvious efficiency of this policy in 
increasing the foreign trade of the United States at once at- 
tracted the alarmed attention of European trade journals and 
boards of trade. The British Board of Trade has presented 
to that government a memorial asking for the appointment of 
a commission to consider the best means of counteracting what 
is called, ‘‘ The commercial crusade of the United States.”’ 

At a meeting, held in March last, of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Great Britain, the president reported that the ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the Latin-American countries 
during the last year had decreased $23,750,000, and that this 
was not due to temporary causes, but directly to the reciproc- 
ity policy of the United States. Germany and France have 
also shown their startled appreciation of the fact that a new 
and vigorous contestant has appeared in the battle of the 
markets, and has already secured important advantages. 


FAIR ELECTIONS. 


Many times I have had occasion to say that laws and elec- 
tion methods designed to give unfair advantages to the party 
making them, would sometimes be used to perpetuate in 
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power a faction of a party against the will of the majority of 
the people. Of this we seem to have an illustration in the 
recent state election in Alabama. There was no republican 
ticket in the field. The contest was between white democrats. 
The Kolb party say they were refused the representation 
guaranteed by law upon the election boards, and that, when 
the courts by mandamus attempted to right this wrong, an 
appeal that could not be heard until after the election made 
the writs ineffectual. Ballot boxes were thrown out for 
alleged irregularities, or destroyed, and it is asserted on be- 
half of one half, at least, of the white voters of Alabama that 
the officers to whom certificates have been given were not 
honestly elected. There is no security for the personal or po- 
litical rights of any man in a community where any other man 
is deprived of his personal or political rights. 

The power of the States over the question of qualification 
of electors is ample to protect them against the dangers of an 
ignorant or depraved suffrage, and the demand that every 
man found to be qualified under the law shall be made secure 
in the right to cast a free ballot and to have that ballot hon- 
estly counted cannot be abated. Our old republican battle 
cry, ‘‘A free ballot and a fair count,’’ comes back to us, not 
only from Alabama, but from other States, and from men 
who, differing from us widely in opinions, have come to see 
that parties and political debate are but a mockery if, when 
the debate is ended, the judgment of honest majorities is to 
be reversed by ballot box frauds and tally sheet manipulations 
in the interest of the party or party faction in power. 

These new political movements in the States and the recent 
decisions of some of the State courts against unfair apportion- 
ment laws, encourage the hope that the arbitrary and partisan 
election laws and practices which have prevailed may be 
corrected by the States, the laws made equal and non-partisan 
and the elections free and honest. The Republican party 
would rejoice at such a solution, as a healthy and patriotic 
local sentiment is the best assurance of free and honest elec- 
tions. I shall again urge upon Congress that provision be 
made for the appointment of a non-partisan commission to 
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consider the subject of apportionments and elections, in their 
relations to the choice of federal officers. 


VETERAN SOLDIERS. 


The Union soldiers and sailors are now veterans of time as 
well as of war. The parallels of age have approached close to 
the citadels of life and the end, for each, of a brave and 
honorable struggle is not remote. Increasing infirmity and 
years give the minor tones of sadness and pathos to the 
mighty appeal of service and suffering. The ear that does 
not listen with sympathy and the heart that does not respond 
with generosity are the ear and heart of an alien and not of 
an American. Now soon again the surviving veterans are 
to parade upon the great avenue of the national capital and 
every tribute of honor and love should attend the march. A 
comrade in the column of the victors’ parade in 1865, I am 
not less a comrade now. 


LAW AND ORDER. 


I have used every suitable occasion to urge upon the peo- 
ple of all sections the consideration that no good cause can be 
promoted upon the lines of lawlessness. Mobs do not discrim- 
inate, and the punishments inflicted by them have no repress- 
ive or salutary influence. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The necessity for a careful discrimination among the 
immigrants seeking our shores becomes every day more 
apparent ; we do not want and should not receive those who 
by reason of bad character or habits are not wanted at home. 
The industrious and self-respecting, the lovers of law and 
liberty should be discriminated from the pauper, the criminal 
and the anarchist, who come only to burden and disturb our 
communities. Every effort has been made to enforce the 


laws and some convictions have been secured under the con- 
tract labor law. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, PITTSBURG. 


125. Why did working men in the Homestead labor riots injure their 
cause by lawlessness ? 


The Homestead labor conflict, at its beginning, presented clearly 
the main contention between Capital and Labor. The most prosperous 
of our manufacturers proposed a slight reduction in the wages of our 
best paid mechanics, and they refused it on the ground that Labor’s 
share in the joint product of Capital and Labor is already too small and 
must not be reduced. It was not, as some papers and speakers at a dis- 
tance at first supposed, a resistance of starvation wages. The reduc- 
tion affected only three hundred and twenty-one men, of whom the 
highest grade was receiving two hundred and seventy-one dollars per 
mouth, which was cut down to two hundred and thirty dollars, that is, 
two thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars per year, while the low- 
est grade was reduced from fifty-five dollars to forty-seven dollars, that 
is to five hundred and sixty-four dollars per year. The remainder of the 
three thousand eight hundred employes were not affected by the cut, 
but as members of the Amalgamated Association went out with the 
three hundred and twenty-one on account of the principle involved. It 
is very unfortunate for the Homestead strikers, and especially for the 
cause of labor at large, that this original issue, in which the strikers 
would have had wide and general sympathy, was not kept by itself and 
fought out by peaceful agitation. It would have become an issue in the 
State and national campaigns whether the existing ‘‘socialism’’ that 
defends the profits of the rich manufacturer by a tariff, should not be 
extended for the ‘‘ protection’’ of the wage-earner’s share in such gov- 
ernment subsidies. Governmental arbitration ‘‘ goes naturally with gov- 
ernmental aid.’? The wage earner might be still further guarded in his 
rights by the logical extension of the tariff from imports to immigrants. 
The Review of Reviews for August argues that ‘‘compulsory arbitra- 
tion ’’ is legitimate. It is dangerous to say, as a preacher did in a meet- 
ing of these strikers which I attended, that ‘‘ the workmen have as much 
right to put Carnegie out of the works as he has to put them out’’; that 
‘the firm has no better right to operate the works than the men have 
to remain as operatives in them,’’ which statements were vociferously 
cheered ; but if the agitation had developed nothing worse than such 
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words it might have helped the search for some better adjustment of 
industry. It should never be forgotten in discussing these conflicts that 
the ‘labor vote’’ includes a ruling majority of our people, and when- 
ever workingmen or their friends have thought out a plan on which they 
cau themselves unite, to which their own judgment and conscience 
assents, these difficulties will be permanently removed by law. Till 
such a plan can be worked out. patience, not violence, is the course of 
wisdom and the shortest way to success. 

It is greatly to be regretted that violence so swiftly turned the minds 
of the public from the question of Labor and Capital to the question of 
law and order, which is now the chief issue. 

When one of our savage tribes goes to war with the United States to 
enforce its rights, there can be but one issue. The Homestead strikers 
were still less excusable for appealing to arms. War in both cases is 
really slower than law and not half as sure, in fact sure to make matters 
worse. 

I examined the fence that was said to have been built asa fortification, 
with electric wires and hot water pipes and port holes as its defenses. 
It has barbed wire at the top and water pipes at the bottom, but I found 
no port-holes and cannot see how any one could have used either hot 
water or electricity for ammunition. In case of a fight I cannot see that 
powder is any more righteous than electricity for that matter. 

Mr. Frick has been blamed very generally for hiring the Pinkertons, 
whose very name is to strikers like a red rag toa bull. It should be 
remembered, in his and their behalf, that there would be no Pinkertons 
but for the politicians, the governors and sheriffs, who are too much 
afraid of Labor’s ballot, if not also of its bullet, to do their duty 
promptly when strikers violate the rights of property or of contract. 
The existence of the Pinkertons, who really constitute a law and order 
league, is a proclamation to the world of the unfaithfulness of our so- 
called executive officers. 

But, for the Carnegie Company as well as for the employés, for the 
defense as well as the attack, we believe it would have been better to 
suffer for awhile than to shoot. If any damage had come to the works 
through the sheriffs failure to protect them, it would have been collect- 
able from the county. These private watchmen, however, seem to have 
acted within the law in going to defend the works and then in defend- 
ing themselves, but Homestead, in its attack, as the sheriff's lawyer 
told its strikers, was in rebellion against the laws of Pennsylvania. The 
strikers do not even yet seem to realize fully that such is the implication 
of the sending to their town of the whole army of the State, of which 
two regiments are still there. The anarchists who came among them 
with their circulars were quickly put out of town, and the strikers also 
discliimed the anarchist who attempted to assassinate Mr. Frick, but 
they should not overlook the fact that anarchy has claimed kinship to 
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their lawlessness. Neither by word nor deed do the men yet show any 
regret for their course. They have recently renewed their acts of vio- 
lence at Duquesne in a vain attempt to prevent the strikers there from 
returning to their work. It is not likely that a non-union man who had 
made a contract to fill one of the places they have left would be safe for 
an hour in the streets of Homestead unless guarded by troops. Nor 
would one of their own number who should return. Every man who 
takes a position in the works, sleeps and eats there and makes himself 
a voluntary prisoner. Few if any of these new workmen are former 
strikers or residents of Homestead. They have come from other places 
and left their families behind. Temporary bunk-houses, containing 
hundreds of berths and rough-built dining halls within three miles of 
fence, give them camp-meeting accommodations. There are three “‘ de- 
cayed ministers,’’ several broken capitalists and a number of young 
college graduates among the new men who were attracted by the high 
wages as published in the report of the Congressional investigation. 
There were at the time of my visit not less than twelve hundred men in 
the works, about one-fourth as many as the strikers. Notwithstanding 
the discomforts and perils of the new men, I see no reason why the full 
quota of men should not in due time be secured from other towns. The 
reports of the press that the strikers are going back or giving up are 
incorrect. The meeting I attended faced with courage and determina- 
tion the expectation of a year’s strike on the assurance of Mr. Gompers 
of the Federation of Labor, who was present with its Executive Council, 
that the workingmen of the land had arranged to support them, not 
temporarily but so long as might be necessary. From September rst 
the men are also entitled to a regular living allowance from the Amal- 
gamated Association so long as the strike shall last. It is not pleasant 
to contemplate the results of a year’s idleness among strikers two-thirds 
foreign, who were trained to Sabbath-breaking while in the mills, 
which work all days, and in a town crowded with saloons, with only 
one-tenth of the population connected with evangelical churches—one- 
half the average proportion. These same facts throw a lurid light on the 
causes of the riot and make it likely that new chapters of violence will 
be added before the conflict is ended. One-third of the men in the town 
are not only foreign but unnaturalized, and probably a majority of the 
others are not of American birth. Here, then, the labor question presents 
itself for the world’s study in close relation with the Sabbath question, 
the temperance question, the restriction of immigration, and the duty of 
the church to wiser and more earnest foreign missionary work at our 
own doors; but above all, Homestead now stands for the law and order 
movement, being the most conspicuous external sore of the national 
leprosy of lawlessness, which lies deep within the body politic. 

It breaks out not only in Southern lynchings and Northern labor riots 
but also in illegal Sunday buying and selling. 
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Nearly all the Sunday trains are corporate crimes against our laws. I 
said to a newsboy only a vard long—probably eight years old: ‘‘ Don’t 
you know it is against the law to sell those Suuday papers?” “Sell 
‘em just the same,’’ answered the little anarchist. The directors of the 
World’s Fair are already violating two laws of Illinois by opening the 
grounds on the Sabbath and by selling beer on other days. Illegal 
‘‘joints’’ are maintained in the very Capitol at Washington where our 
law-makers act the part of law-breakers in buying forbidden liquors. In 
some instances even temperance reformers have taken the law into their 
own hands. In the light of the blazing barges of Homestead the whole 
nation should read and heed that motto of the International Law and 
Order League, which presents the greatest political issue of the hour: 
‘* We ask only obedience to law.’’ 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RUMSELLING at the World’s Fair is to be permitted by vote 
of Congress. This isa national disgrace. Agitation for the 
reversal of the vote at the next session of Congress ought to 
be at once begun. Petitions against such rumselling should 
be poured into Congress in overwhelming numbers from 
churches, colleges and temperance organizations. A few 
months ago the cause of Sunday closing of the World’s Fair 
was considered almost hopeless. But Congress was so moved 
by three millions of petitioners, representing, as Senator 
Hawley thought, forty millions of people, that it voted by 
great majorities to close the Exposition on the Lord’s Day. 
The prevention of liquor selling at the World’s Fair is yet 
possible, if enough petitioners to represent a majority of the 
people will speak out.—In Boston the chief question asked of 
a stranger is: ‘‘Have you ever written a book?’’ In New 
York it is: ‘‘ How much are you worth?’’ But in Washing- 
ton it is: ‘‘ Do you expect to be re-elected?’’ Let the people 
under the leadership of the soundest parts of the press, pulpit, 
platform and parlor, utter their voice unmistakably and this 
question will have so much influence at Washington that the 
will of the people and not that of the whisky rings will pre- 
vail. The occasion is of really vast interest and importance. 

A national convention ought to be called of all the friends 
of temperance to protest against the sovereignty of the saloon 
in the management of a national enterprise. It is instructive 
in this connection to recall the facts attending the defeat of 
the original vote of the Senate against rumselling at the Fair. 
A majority of two in the Senate was against the disgrace. 
Chicago was heard from, or rather its whisky gangs. : The 
Senate heard the lash of the liquor sellers and also the voice 
of the people and respected the former more than the latter. 
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In the House, just before the final adjournment of the Fifty- 
second Congress, Representative Atkinson, of Pennsylvania, 
offered an amendment to prohibit liquor-selling in connection 
with the Exposition, as follows: 


And provided further, That no part of the appropriation provided for 
by this act shall be paid, or be in any way available, until satisfactory 
assurances are given by the officers of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition that the sale of intoxicating liquors on the grounds of said Expo- 
sition shall be prohibited except only for medicinal, mechanical, or 
scientific purposes. 


Representative Pickler, of South Dakota, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to Mr. Atkinson’s amendment : 


Amend the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania by add- 
ing the following: ‘‘ Provided, That hereinafter no intoxicating liquors 
shall be sold in the House restaurant of the Capitol.” 


Mr. Pickler addressed the House briefly in support of his 
amendment, saying : 


I think, Mr. Chairman, in view of the investigation that has been 
progressing for the last few days, the House will determine that this 
amendment is an eminently proper one. 

Mr. TRACEY. Is there not a point of order against that? 

MR. PICKLER. And I trust that no gentleman will rise to make a 
point of order against such an amendment. I hope the necessities of 
the case will overshadow every consideration of that kind. Self pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature, and certainly we ought to preserve 
ourselves even if the method of preservation is placed upon a bill 
appropriating money, instead of as a direct act of legislation...... 

I want to say that I offer this amendment in all seriousness. I be- 
lieve, as was said before the investigating committee to which I have 
referred, that this body probably, as a House, is as sober and perhaps 
more so than any previous House. I should hate to say less of this 
body. But I believe the time has come when the people of this nation 
demand that all intoxicating liquors shall be removed from this build- 
ing or that there shall be no longer an authorized sale of them in this 
Capitol. I believe that the conscience of the people is aroused, and the 
time has come for us to say definitely that there shall be no further 
intoxicating liquors sold under the dome of the Capitol. If there is 
anything to criticise here by gentlemen taking their cold tea we are re- 
sponsible for it more than they. If this is permitted within the walls of 
this building it is done by our permission and consent. We can cut it 
off; and it seems to me it is our duty not only to ourselves, but to the 
people of this country to do so. 


VOL. IX.—NO. 58. 47 
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Mr. Pickler later withdrew his amendment when a vote 
was taken upon the amendment offered by Representative 
Atkinson, and it was defeated by ayes, 24; nays, 75. 

The commissioners of the World’s Fair were appointed 
under an Act of Congress which specifies, in section 21, ‘‘ that 
nothing in this Act shall be so construed as to override or 
interfere with the laws of any State, and all contracts made in 
any State for the purposes of the exhibition shall be subject 
to the laws thereof.’’ The State law of Illinois renders 
iquor selling at all fairs illegal. There is a local provision 
against liquor selling that now covers the Exposition grounds. 
In spite of all these facts, the Chicago Directory of the 
World’s Fair has admitted that, without authority, it made 
contracts for restaurant liquor selling involving forfeits to the 
amount of about $600,000. Of course, such contracts could 
not be legally enforced. They were made without law and 
against law. While the enactment of Illinois prohibiting all 
liquor selling at fairs remains on the statute book, the very 
terms of the national act appointing the Commissioners make 
inoperative the permission given by Congress to liquor selling 
at the World’s Fair. Public sentiment should hold the com- 
missioners unflinchingly to their responsibility under the laws 
of Illinois and of the nation. 


FOSSILIZED opinion yet defends tippling. No reply to 
such opinion is needed even when it appears in nominally 
enlightened quarters. We have rarely met with a better 
example of belated and benighted Philistinism in discus- 
sions at the temperance issue than in the following surpris- 
ing language from the London 7imes of August 2. The 
‘‘Thunderer ’’ here shows itself to be for the hundredth time a 
blunderer: ‘‘ The need of stimulants in some form or another 
seems to have been universally felt by all civilized and semi- 
civilized peoples in all ages and in all lands; and the exist- 
ence of so continuous and so general a craving, under widely 
varying conditions and amongst widely different races, goes a 
long way to show that it corresponds to a healthy natural 
instinct. Amongst the most vigorous and the most progres- 
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sive of these races alcoholic liquors have always been the 
favorite form of stimulant. No man of common sense and 
common observation will attempt to deny that they have been 
and are grossly abused, and this conclusion is amply con- 
firmed by the experience and the investigations of medical 
men and men of science. But it has never been conclusively 
shown upon scientific grounds that the practice of moderate 
drinking is attended by injurious physical consequences, 
while the personal experience of the overwhelming majority 
of civilized mankind convinces them that it does not preju- 
dice their moral nature.’’ 


EXx-PRESIDENT WHITE, formerly the head of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Minister to Berlin, startles the public by affirming 
in a Chautauqua lecture that “‘ reliable statistics and testimony 
prove that among all nations of the Christian world in the 
United States the highest crimes are the most frequently com- 
mitted and the least punished.’’ He affirms also that the num- 
ber of criminals has for years steadily grown far beyond the 
increase of population ; that the number of deaths by murder 
in the United States is more than double the average in the 
most criminal countries of Europe; that only about one in 
fifty murderers receives capital punishment, and that mon- 
strous growths of crime are the logical result of a system in 
which violated law is so lightly regarded. 

In referring to the causes of this increase of crime, he men- 
tioned the criminal education of children and others through 
a class of illustrated papers and novels, and by posters for sen- 
sational plays at theatres, dens of vice in towns and cities, 
association of young offenders in jail with old criminals, etc. 
Among the remedies suggested by him was more attention to 
simple elementary instruction in morals in all our schools, 
public, parochial and private, and from the lowest primary 
schools to the highest classes in our universities. ‘‘ Our uni- 
versities,’’ he said, ‘‘ should establish a course of instruction 
dealing especially with the problems furnished by insanity, 
inebriety, and crime, practical examinations, in company with 
the professor of neighboring almshouses, jails, penitentiaries, 
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asylums, and prisons, to the end that young men likely to be 
of influence hereafter may be trained up with a knowledge of 
the best methods of dealing with vice and crime.’’ 

Secretary Stearns of the National Temperance Alliance ex- 
presses a very just surprise that in this enumeration of causes 
more emphasis is not placed on the liquor traffic as a source 
of crime. ‘‘ We do not,” says this veteran expert in the tem- 
perance reform, ‘‘assume that there are no criminals among 
total abstainers, but we are safe in affirming that they are rare, 
as compared with those who use intoxicants. In a very large 
percentage of murder cases it is alcohol, asa brain poison, 
which prepares the way and nerves the arm for the dreadful 
deed. The criminal records of the communities from which 
the active drink traffic has been banished throw a flood of 
light upon the whole subject of drink as a factor of crime. 
Worcester, Mass., which this year is again under no-license, 
presents, as in former years, the same striking contrast in a 
greatly diminished criminal record, in the years of no open 
saloons. Maine, Iowa, and Kansas, wherein the saloon is 
legally an outlaw, are exceptions among the States, as to the 
increase of crime in the United States. Of Greeley, Colorado, 
founded upon prohibition title-deeds, it was recently stated 
that: ‘ A jail was built and presented to the town in the early 
days, but, after waiting in idleness for two years for its first 
victim, it was let as a storehouse for buffalo hides.’ If the 
present ominous tendency in the direction of an increase of 
crime in the United States, beyond the increase of its popula- 
tion, is to be overcome and reversed, whatever else may or 
may not be done, there must be a greatly diminished con- 
sumption of intoxicants, and the abolition of the licensed, 
and unlicensed, drink traffic.’’ 

Lord’s Day lawlessness stimulated by the saloon is another 
prolific cause of the increase of crime and so is unsifted immi- 
gration. 


A GREAT sunset here is always a great sunrise elsewhere. 
Madam Willard’s closing days, as fully described by her 
daughter in 7he Union Signal of August 25, were an inspira- 
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tion and a benediction. The circle of friends whose letters 
and telegrams were sent to the only surviving member of the 
family,,was world-wide in extent, but as genuine in sympathy 
as if gathered about a single hearthstone. The bereavement 
has lifted Miss Willard to a great height of spiritual transfig- 
uration, and we are convinced that she will never come down 
from it. She has gone with her accomplished secretary, Miss 
Anna Gordon, to rest for a few weeks with Lady Henry 
Somerset, in England. Madam Willard’s character was a 
most noble combination of strength, courage, benignity and 
sagacity. Her daughter’s favorite name for her mother was 
Saint Courageous. It is keenly pathetic now to read this pro- 
phetic passage published some years ago in Miss Willard’s 
Glimpses (p. 656) : 


On the twenty-sixth anniversary of our Mary’s funeral day, June Io, 
1888, when she was slowly recovering from her long illness, my mother 
said, coming into the ‘“‘ Den” where I was writing, and standing near 
the door, with her beautiful hands raised and clasped as her frequent 
custom is, ‘‘When I slip away before long, as I shall, you must be 
consoled by remembering how long you have had your mother ; how 
much of our pilgrimage we have walked together, and that you are 
already over the roughest of the road, for you are well-nigh fifty and I 
am in my eighty-fourth year. Then you must be glad and grateful that 
I was not a clog or hindrance to you, but kept my health so long and 
retained my spirit of good cheer and tried to make your home a real and 
happy one. And then you must be glad that you are able to keep up such 
a home, one that grows more beautiful and pleasant every year, and is 
hallowed by so many sweet and sacred memories. Few daughters could 
have done for their mothers what you have done for me. From the 
other side I can help you more, perhaps, while I leave you untrammeled, 
for I cannot bear to be an invalid’on the hands of one whose life is so 
greatly and growingly burdened. I have never been a hindrance to you 
in anything, and you do not know how it would grieve me to become 
one now. If I were not here you would be likely to spend your winters 
South, and your throat seems to require it as you grow older, and the 
organic trouble so increases. But I can never live anywhere but here. 
I am a sort of snail and Rest Cottage is my shell. 

‘They are nearly all gone now, our five, of whom we used to talk 
so much together, and I shall slip quietly away from you and follow 
them. Don’t allow yourself to grieve, my child, for the time will fly so 
much faster than you think until you, too, are gathered home, and so we 
shall all be forever with the Lord.”’ 
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This is recorded in 7he Union Signal as from Madam Wil- 
lard’s last blessing at the family table at Rest Cottage : 


We thank thee, O Heavenly Father, for our far-reaching hopes. 
Make us grateful for food and home and friends. Bless the temperance 
work and workers. Keep us safe to-night and all our loved ones, and 
through riches of grace in Christ Jesus may we be brought to break 
bread together in our Father’s house ‘‘some sweet day, bye and bye.” 


And this is given as from Madam Willard’s last family 
prayer : 


We walk out into the mystery fearless because we trust in Thee. We 
face the great emergency with our hearts full of vital questions that can- 
not here be answered. We leave them all with Thee, knowing that 
Thou wilt cherish our wistful aspirations toward Him who loved and 
ha: redeemed us. We would know many things that Thou hast not re- 
vealed, but we can only love and trust and wait. 


THE English Young Abstainers’ Union, the object of which 
is the promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
among the sons and daughters of the upper and middle 
classes, has now eighty branches, and a membership of over 
eight thousand.—There are more liquor saloons in New York 
and Brooklyn than public school buildings in the State, while 
the entire cost of the latter was $30,000,000 less than the 
annual receipts of the saloons. In one month and nineteen 
days the saloons receive as much for liquors as was paid for 
the 31,982 school children for the entire year. The total ex- 
penditure for schools in 1891 ($17,012,386) was only twenty- 
one per cent of the cost of the saloons in these cities, while 
the money paid the latter would provide for the education of 
2,424,242 children, or nearly twice the number of pupils now 
enrolled in the State. The cost of the schools per inhabitant 
of the State was $2.86, against $31.78 average cost of saloons 
per inhabitants of New York and Brooklyn.—The American 
Grocer, commenting upon Government ‘‘canteens,’’ takes occa- 
sion to say that ‘‘ but few people know what this expression 
means, but it means in plain language that the government 
has gone into the business of running a saloon at every army 
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post ; that a West Point army officer who*has cost the gov- 
ernment about fourteen thousand dollars to educate, superin- 
tends it, and enlisted men who are paid by the government to 
serve as soldiers, are detailed to serve as bartenders.’’ It 
adds that ‘‘this beats Bellamy’s socialistic dream and that 
the administration under which this outrage is perpetrated 
has proved itself more progressive than even Dr. Rainsford, 
for it is using the time of government employés and the pres- 
tige of the government to educate and encourage the liquor 
traffic.”’ 


QUEEN CHRISTINA of Spain is using her influence against 
the national pastime of bull fighting. Since the death of her 
husband she has been seen but once in the royal box of the 
arena.—Swedish women vote in the cities for municipal 
councilors, and in the country for members of the county 
council, and as the latter body appoints the members of the 
upper chamber of the diet, the women may be said to exercise 
a direct power in Swedish affairs.—The wife of Congressman 
Johnson, North Dakota, has made it known emphatically, in 
Washington City, that she cannot assist in any reception or 
ake part in any event where punch or wine are served.— At 
the general conference of American rabbis in New York, it 
was declared as the voice of the conference that the women 
shall have an equal share with the men in all the affairs of 
the synagogue, and at the next meeting of the rabbis, in the 
fall of 1894, plans will be presented for an organization of the 
congregations which will give woman her full rights in that 
church. 

W. F. CRAFTs. 


Mr. WHITTIER is considered by many German critics as 
the foremost American poet, because he represents better than 
any other the deepest social and the loftiest patriotic and the 
most holy religious emotions, or, in one word, the /nuxigkert 
of American and in general of modern life. It is certain that 
no American poet surpasses Whittier in the noblest and most 
difficult departments of lyric song, and also that no other has 
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so often fused together the hearts of Americans by appeals 
to the most vital principles of reform at great crises of our 
history. It is not as often remembered as it should be that 
he has been editor, member of the Massachusetts legislature, 
secretary of the original Anti-slavery Society, overseer of 
Harvard College, and trustee of Brown University, as well as 
poet. Descended from ancestors who came from England to 
New England in 1638, he was born in 1807 and published his 
first volume of poems in 1831. He is now eighty-five years 
of age, but has by no means closed his remarkably prolonged 
productive period. The excellent portrait of him which is 
published in the present number of Our Day is from a recent 
photograph, and gives admirably one of his characteristic 
meditative looks and postures. 

[ Since the foregoing note was prepared for the press, John 
Greenleaf Whittier has passed into the world into which all 
men haste. He died at Hampton Falls, N. H., Sept. 7, and 
was buried at Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 10. America seems 
lonely without him! We publish elsewhere an autobio- 
graphical sketch of his great career. | 
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